



HOT SHOWS 
FOR A COLD MONTH 

11/1 - HANGOVERWEEN WITH MAXWELL HUGHES 
(formerly of the Lumineers) 
and HOLLER GENERAL 

11/4 - CAJUN GIT DOWN 
with KATIE TRAUTZ 

11/8 - MUSEE MECHANIQUE 
(Big, BIG SHOW!!) 

All shows $5 at the door on the Burlington Waterfront! 
Full music calendar at: www.skinnypancake.com 


FULL BAR. LOCAL EATS. GREAT TUNES. 

Burlington Maferfronl S4D-01B8 • Doiunloujn Montgelier B6B-CBHE 


POSITIVE PIE 8 HALOGEN PRESENT: 

V 

J&v ^jEXT RAT E R R E ST R I UM 

■S7vJ?0f7l THE GIIIBED SPACE TOUR 

with spoci.il guest Jeremy EB.s 

DJQBERT 

W ^ u w/ JEREMY ELLIS 

a SAT-N0V-8TH 

ALSO FEATURING DIDONP 
SETS AND jjjg 0 A N 
PERFORMANCES BY: BOOMSLANG 

Doors @ 10:00 1 18+ Show (ID required (or entry) p|y nn Jj x g QX Qffj ce 

$20 1 under 21 www.flynntix.org 

$12 (Advance) 1 21+ (802) 86 FLYNN 

$15 (Day 01) 1 21+ (limited tickets available) H/1LDGEN 

■plus applicable service fees & tax ■ ■ 1 1 EJAlVhAy 


Positive Pie | 22 State Street, Montpelier, VT 


NO MORE 



Small Dog wants to help! 

In the month of October, when you 
purchase participating brands at any 
Small Dog Store, a donation will go 
toward a domestic violence charitable 
organization in your community: 

Burlington: Women Helping Battered Women 
Rutland: Women's Network and Shelter 
Key West: Domestic Abuse Shelter Inc. 


Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 


Bring your pet to Small Dog 
on Wednesday, October 29, 
from 7-8 pm to raise aware- 
ness of domestic violence. 

Pets can play an important 
healing role for victims. Your 
pet will help you show support! 
There will be plenty of treats to 
show our thanks. 

South Burlington 
Waitsfield, Rutland ^ Applc 
Key West Specialist 




Dress in Jess 

(Featured dress by Trim i Turk) 
Designs by: 

Nicole Miller, 

Trina Turk, 

Parker 
BCBG, 

Laundry, 

DVF 

and so (much more! 


k 



'Shop with us online! 
JessBoutique.com 

CtniFi* St. M2-WMW 
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11/ISA PANAIBRA 

GABRIEL CANDA 
“TALES OF HOME” 

FlynnSpace (10/31-11/1) 

“STORYTELLERS 
ON AMISSION” 

MainStage 

“QUEEN CITY 
GHOST WALK” 

City Hall Park (11/1-2) 

“ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW” 

Main Street Landing 
11/2 SU DELMCCOURY 
BAND SINGS 
WOODY GUTHRIE 

MainStage 

11/6 TH JURIJ KONJAR / 
STEVE PAXTON 

FlynnSpace 

11/7 FR HOWARD FISHMAN 
“THE BASEMENT 
TAPES PROJECT” 

FlynnSpace 

L.A. GUNS 
W/JUSTICE 
Venue Nightclub 
11/8 SA CHRISTOPHER 
O’RILEY: “OUT 
OF MY HANDS” 
FlynnSpace 

DJ QBERT 
W/JEREMY ELLIS 

Positive Pie 

ON SALE 

AND COMING SOON 

VT Ballet Theater's "The Nutcracker" • 
Tragically Hip (sold out) • Burlington Chamber 
Orchestra 2014/2015 Season 


11/10 MO GUEST SPEAKER 
MAUREEN DOWD 

UVM Davis Center 
11/11 TU VT COLLEGE 

DANCE FESTIVAL 

FlynnSpace 

1 1/1 3 TH National Theatre Live 

“OF MICE & MEN” 

Palace 9 Cinemas 

“THE PRODUCERS” 

MainStage (11/13-16) 

11/14 FR RAPHAEL XAVIER 

FlynnSpace (11/14-15) 

THE ROSE 
ENSEMBLE 

UVM Recital Hall 

11/15 SA THE STRING 

CHEESE INCIDENT 

Memorial Auditorium 

BURLINGTON 

CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA 

McCarthy Arts Center 

11/21 FR MARTHA GRAHAM 
DANCE COMPANY 

MainStage 

REDBIRD 

UVM Recital Hall 

11/23 SU THE MUSIC OF 
J.S. BACH 

St. Paul’s Cathedral 

11/25 TU RICE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUNT NITE 

MainStage 

11/29 SA Albany Berkshire Ballet's 

“THE NUTCRACKER” 

MainStage (11/29-30) 


802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St., Burlington 
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OF SIX DAYSIES 


SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY * 

"Best beer limn in New England." Boston flobt 


Tuesday, Nov. 12 



We are transforming the spot into 
Sdiiddy’s Tavern for one night only. 
Low brow is the name of the game, 
and we’re doing it ProPig style. 
Banana Daiquiris, Zima, Jello Shots? 
How about some Tuna Wiggle, house 
made Spam, or Slim Jims? You betcha. 


Things are about to get real Schiddy! 

- OPEN F01 LUNCH | Friday - Monday at 1 1 30AM 


E 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



Wednesday, November 5th 

We’re heading back into the brush for a f 
edition: evening specials devoted to native 
game delicacies. 


Local venison, game birds, 
rabbit, and a few more back woods surprises. 


Mind the buckshot. 


FARMHOUSETG.com 




Hariev-Davidjon 


WIN A TRlffOR 2 TO LAS VEGAS! 


3 DAYS/2 NIGHTS, J 

AIRFARE & ACCOMMODATIONS — ? 
AT TH^HARD ROCK HOTEL & CASINO! 


Bring this ad into dealership for an additional chance to win! 

‘This offer is good 10/29/14 throughlO/31/14. 

In stock 2014 H-D only. Some exclusions apply. See dealership for contest rules. 


Saturday, November 1 st , 2014 
10am - 3pm 


• Dansko Rep in the Store 

• Special Order Opportunity 

• Enter to win a free pair 

• Free gift with Dansko Purchase! 

• Plus, many Surprises! 


Dansko 

Trunk 

Show 

@ the St Albans 
Store 

danform 

family owned since 1 978 


DanformShoesVT. com OO 


150 SWANTON RD I ST ALBANS, VT 1802.527.0916 


HERE’S HOW TO ENTER: 


TEST DRIVE A NEW 2014 = 1 CHANCE 
BUY A NEW 2014 = 1 CHANCE 
PURCHASE THE PLATINUM RIDER PROGRAM 


= 2 CHANCES 





TEACHABLE MOMENT? 

ing letter announcing they are giving up their 


I Ht LAb I 

IM H3V3Z 


facing 

facts 

tP 

AKOV, CONGRESS 

Congressional 
candidate Cris 


and compared U.S. 

letting anybody 
in.” Independent, 
indeed. 

: c> : 

TWICE BURNED? 

arsonist set fire to 
Thetford’s three 

P just a couple of 

thing happened 
in neighboring 
Norwich. Somebody 
have issues? 

CITY PARK IT 

A71-year-old 
pedestrian got hit 
by a car at City 
Market. Police 
responded with a 



& 

PIZZA PROTEST 

Protesters 
decamped to Gov. 

the Vermont Gas 

P The gov’s staff 
ordered them pizzas. 
No beers, though. 


3,300 

That’s how many backlogged requests to 
change people's information or health 
coverage remain on Vermont Health 
Connect’s insurance system. The number 

according to VTDigger.org, but another 



TOPFIVE 


After Refusing to Reapply for Job” by Paul 
Heintz. In a corporate cost-cutting move, 
most Burlington Free Press reporters have 
had to reapply for their jobs. One said no. 

2. ‘Interim Burlington School District 
Leaders Resign Over Conflict With Board’ 

they will step down, citing obstructionist 
behavior by the school board. 

3. ‘Chip Flip: IBM's Departure Is Shumlin's 
October Surprise” by Paul Heintz. IBM 
announced it was handing off its chip- 
making facilities to GlobalFoundries just 
two weeks before the election. Officials 
insist the transfer is good news. 

4. ‘City Attorney Says Uber Is Breaking 
the Law in Burlington” by Alicia Freese. 

The app-based taxi service has landed in 

breaking the law by operating without city- 
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tweet of 
the week: 



OURTWEEPLE: SI 


Preview the Emu collection on 11/1 in Williston and 11/2 in Barre from 10-4pm 

QAAJ trunk show 




enter 
to win 

a free pair of 
Emu footwear! 



Australian-based Sheepskin and Merino Wool premium footwear made using all natural materials 
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East Burke, Vermont 


g (802) 626-7300 

| Visit SkiBurke.com For more inFo 
K It be sure to Like ut on Faccbook! 



FRIGHTEN WORDS. 



feed back 


Don Eggert. Cathy Resmer. Colby Roberts 
assistant editor Meredith Coeyman 


Ethan de Seife, Kathryn Flagg. 



CREATIVE DIRECTOR Don Egged 



ECO IRONY 

Recently advertised in Seven Days [page 
10, October 15] and elsewhere was the 
Wild & Scenic Film Festival hosted by 
Patagonia to benefit the Vermont Natural 
Resources Council. The graphic art in 
the ad depicts several wind turbines sit- 
ting atop a mountain ridge. Really? 

Does anyone, including the sponsor 
and beneficiary, not see the irony here? 
Once a mountain ridge (say, Lowell 
Mountain) has suffered the injustice 
of an industrial wind farm installation, 
it is certainly no longer wild or scenic. 
Adding further to the substantial irony 
here, this film festival was said to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the 
Wilderness Act and the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Endangered Species Act. 
My preference would have been for 
VNRC to demonstrate its concern about 
places wild and scenic by having op- 
posed ridgeline wind power projects in 
Vermont. Unfortunately, that horse has 
left the barn, with VNRC riding along 
the trail of false environmentalism. 

Greg LeRoy 
HINESBURG 


FILM FIGHT 

How Rick Kisonak can see Fury [Movies, 
October 22] as something other than a 
fairly conventional entry in the combat 
film genre, let alone a “first,” a story 
with “no plot" and an “entirely unprec- 
edented cinematic experience" is a little 


bewildering. More troubling, though, is 
his review’s endorsement of the film’s 
hyperbolic reworking of the old guts- 
and-glory dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori in the guise of something mistaken 
as naturalism. “War is hell” is a standard 
ingredient in the recipe for combat films 
before and after World War II, and its 
measure was notably increased in the 
revival of the genre in the aftermath of 
Vietnam, from which we arrive at Saving 
Private Ryan. But representations of 
the hellishness of war in the context of 
entertainment are a dubious quantity. 
There are movies that take on the subject 
of war in all its true horror, and others 
that genuinely qualify as nonnarrative. 
But you won’t find them at your local 
multiplex. 

Barry Snyder 

GEORGIA 


INDEPENDENT THINKER 

It is repugnant to me that anyone would 
ask a candidate to step aside in order to 
bolster the chance of either the Republican 
or Democrat candidate [Fair Game, 
“Chip Flip,” October 22]. It all seems so 
contradictory to what the “American” 
freedom to vote ideal is. So when I read 
in Seven Days that Joe Benning has asked 
Libertarian gubernatorial candidate Dan 
Feliciano to do so, I was disappointed. I 
have the utmost respect for Joe. I clerked 
in his office and under his supervision for 
four years while reading the law. Perhaps 
it is his job as Senate minority leader 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


to take such an action, analogous to a 
defense attorney's responsibility to zeal- 
ously advocate for his client But to Dan 
Feliciano, I say, more power to you! I im- 
plore you not to drop out of this race — if 
for no other reason than to gain enough 
percentage points that more parties are 
included in debates, and to give us more 
than two options. 

I believe that during one of his cam- 
paigns, Benningsaid he leaned toward the 
Libertarian side of his party. But when I 
asked him if he was going to write in Dan 
Feliciano in the Republican primary, he 
told me, “It doesn’t work that way.” 

To Dan, I say, stay in the race; you have 
my vote. To Bemie Sanders, I say, the only 
way I'll vote for you is if you run as an 
independent. To Jim Jeffords, I say, thank 
you for daring to follow your conscience 
and buck the two-party system by leav- 
ing the Republican Party and becoming 
an independent To die voters, I implore: 
Go vote for a third-part)' candidate this 
November, and in years to come! 

Jill Mathers 
NEWARK 


COTS PROJECT A WASTE 

[Re "Neighbors Clash Over Plan for 
Apartments, Day Station for Homeless,” 
October 22]: Alicia Freese’s coverage of 
the recent neighborhood meeting about 
the COTS proposal for 95 North Avenue 
was excellent, but glossed over one of 
the major points raised at the meeting: 
the price tag. Spending $6 million for 14 
bedrooms and a 3,800-square-foot day 
station makes the suppliers of $2,000 
toilet seats and $500 hammers to the 
military look downright thrifty. 





It’s one thing if COTS likes to waste its 



can’t get 50 bedrooms of housing for $5 
million at $100,000 each, you’re not even 
trying. The COTS proposal is bad design, 
in the wrong place, and a waste of public 


and donors' money to create housing that 
is no more affordable than what already 
exists — and doesn’t even come with any 
of those nifty $2,000 toilet seats. 

Alan Bjerke 

BURLINGTON 


CORRECTIONS 

Last week’s news story about a 
proposed expansion at Burlington’s 
Committee on Temporary Shelter, 
"Neighbors Clash Over Plan 
for Apartments, Day Station for 
Homeless,” contained two errors: 
Alex Colodny, who ran a grocery 
store for decades at 95 North Avenue, 
was Ed Colony’s uncle — not his 
father, who owned his own market 
in Burlington’s South End. The 
story also reported incorrectly that 
Burlington’s office of Community 
and Economic Development was 
contributing $350,000 to the proj- 
ect; in fact CEDO is helping with 
$300,000 in the form of federal and 
local grants. 

Also last week, there were two mis- 
takes in the feature entitled “People 
Power," about the programmers, 
academics and organizers behind 
Vermont’s growing tech sector. 
For one, it misstated the number 
of women in the University of 
Vermont’s computer science pro- 
gram. Women made up 10 percent 
of the program in 2010; last year, 
females accounted for 17 percent of 
the student body. Also, Dave Brown, 
president and CEO of the Woodstock 
software company MISys, was 
quoted as saying “So I put up with 
what the lazy telcos have given us 
in the short term.” His actual words 
were, “So I put up with what the 
legacy telcos have given us in the 


short term.” The reporter misheard 
him during a telephone interview. 



Re-Elect 

ZUCKERMAN 

for VERMONT SENATE 



2014 Legislator of the Year 
VT Businesses for Social Responsibility 

2013 Legislative Champion 
Renewable Energy Vermont 

ENDORSED BY: 

Senator Bernie Sanders 
Congressman Peter Welch 

Professional Firefighters of VT 
Nurses and Professionals - VT-AFT 
Vermont Conservation Voters 
Sierra Club - VT Chapter 
Planned Parenthood VT Action Fund 
Teachers - Vermont NEA 
Gun Sense VT 
VT Leads 

Patient Choices VT 
Plumbers & Pipefitters Local 693 
VT State Employees Assoc. 

SENATE 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

• GMO Labeling 

• Raising the Minimum Wage 

• Advancing Renewable 
Energy Options 

• Marijuana Reform 

• End of Life Choice 

• Removing Toxics from many 
consumer products 




COST UME coilT EST / Prizes awarded (or 
fhe Top 5 costumes frid# nijrf at Ilf 


SAT 11/1 DJ RAUL 6PM 


Please VOTE 


THE STICKY SOULS 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON/DJ STAVROS 11PM 


November 4 th ! 


TUE11/R DJCRAIG MITCHELL 8PM 


Paid for By Zuckerman for Senate 


136 church Sfreef, Burlington 


POB 9354, S. Burlington VT 05407 
Peter Carmolli, Treasurer 


Having a party? Renf f he blue r<>m! 
infoiSYedsquarevf.coin . gsr-stior 








FALL 2014 

Carpenter Auditorium, Given Building, UVM Campus 


CHEESE & 
WINE SALE! 

OCT 31 - NOV 9 

UP TO 70% SAVINGS... 

LAST BIG SALE BEFORE THANKSGIVING 
IT’S OUR 25TH ANNIVERSARY!! 


Home for the Holidays! 


From our family to yours - 

This holiday season enjoy the flavor and quality 
of Kimball Brook Farm's organic cream, half and half 
and organic milk for cooking and enjoying. 
Convenient in pints, quarts and half gallons. 


FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC! 

First Tuesday of each month: November 4 and December 2 
6:00-7:30 pm, including a Q+A Session 


COMMUNITY 

MEDICAL 

SCHOOL 


November 4 > 

Not Too High, Not Too Low: Keeping 
Blood Pressure in Check 

Alan Segal, M.D., Medicine 


!lcher , . VV The University 
m o/ Vermont 7 







NEWS 

14 Voters to Decide 
Who Oversees 
Eastern Chittenden 
County Schools 


ARTS NEWS 

22 Vermont Humanities 
Council Presents 
Salman Rushdie 


16 Public-Housing 

Agencies Crack Down 
on Lighting Up 


24 A ‘Live Documentary’ 
Brings R. Buckminster 
Fuller’s Legacy to 
the Flynn 


VIDEO SERIES 


27 Saving Local Film 




Stuck in Vermont: Comic book 



FEATURES 

32 Oil and Water 


Politics: A racecar-driving 
populist and a "genius' 



36 Barn Again? 


38 Stop the Press 



40 Worldwide Webs 



51 Reveling, Ripening 


70 Blast From the Past 


COLUMNS + REVIEWS FUN STUFF 

12 Fair Game politics straight dope 


12 Fair Game politics 

26 Drawn & Paneled - 

29 Hackle culture 

47 Side Dishes food 

71 Soundbites music 

lulu eightball 68 

78 Eyewitness art 

84 Movie Reviews 

93 Ask Athena sex 

SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
20 Life Lines 

54 Calendar 

66 Classes 

70 Music 

78 Art 

84 Movies 

CLASSIFIEDS 

|jf| 

This newspaper features 
interactive print — neato! 

S 

mm 
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KYM BALTHAZAR 
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EIRe-EIect 

Senator Gimiy Lyons 

Working - for Solutions to Build Healthy Communities, 
Education and Jobs for the 21st century 


Champion of Healthcare 

• Prevention 

• Accessible. Affordable Care 

• Long Term Care 

Steward of the Environment 




VERMONT’S LARGEST WINE EVENT 
3 DAYS ONLY! OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 2 

Over $80,000 of inventory! 

Sold well below normal cost. 
Giveaways & great deals on food! 




riTTi \vm\ 


I iriUMhMf l 1 VERMONT STATE LIQUOR OUTLET 


OPEN 7 DAYS • 985-3246 • 2659 SHELBURNE ROAD, SHELBURNE, VT 


"Phil Scott is someone that I, and my colleagues, 
can count on for support. He's in touch with 
Vermonters and considers the long term impact 
of the decisions we make. It's important for the 
economy of Vermont that we re-elect Phil Scott 
as Lieutenant Governor." 

-Representative Paul Ralston 
Middlebury | Democrat 

Scan this page with Layar & see 
why Representative Paul Ralston as 
well as so many other Democrats 
across Vermont are supporting 
Phil Scott for Lieutenant Governor. 




www.philscott. org 


0 


A 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 9 


PAID FOR BY PHIL SCOTT FOR LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR | 46 THREE MILE BRIDGE ROAD MIDDLESEX. VT GLEN WRIGHT, TREASURER 





LOOKING FORWARD 


SATURDAY 1 

Giving Thanks 


SATURDAY 1 

The Plot Thickens 


FRIDAY 31 & SATURDAY 

Fancy Footwork 


FRIDAY 31 

Together Again 


ONGOING 

Bygone Days 


SUNDAY 2 


When Nathan Laube (pictured) 
sits down to the pipe organ, 
prepare to be dazzled. Widely 
regarded as one of the world’s 
top concert organists, the prize- 
winning performer is sophisti- 
cated beyond his years. A solo 
recital featuring compositions 
by Bach, Widor, Whitlock and 
Jongen showcases the virtuo- 
so's keyboard mastery. 



TIM 

ASHE 

VERMONT SENATE 




YOUR 1ST CHOICE 
FOR SENATE 


TATA HARPER 

Next Generation Beauty 



Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
wvw.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally - Locally Operated 


T he race to represent Franklin 
County in the Vermont Senate 
appears so close, says Republican 
candidate dustin degree. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if we had to count 
the votes more than once.” 

It wouldn’t be the first time. 

Two years ago, Degree trailed second- 
place finisher don collins — then a 
Democratic former senator seeking to 
reclaim his seat — by a mere 25 votes 
on election night. After a recount, that 
margin widened to a whopping 35 votes 
out of 39,160 cast, and Collins joined 
Republican norm mcallister, the first- 
place finisher, in representing the two- 
member district. 

“When you lose a race by that much, ev- 
erybody asks, What was the one thing you 
could’ve done differently?”’ Degree says. 
‘Well, when you lose by 35 votes, I think 
there are a lot of things you could’ve done 
differently.” 

This time around, the 29-year-old 
former House member and aide to former 
governor jim Douglas is trying to learn 
from his mistakes. He’s focused more on 
absentee ballots and direct mail, raised 
twice as much money and is campaigning 
harder in the towns in which he struggled 
two years ago. 

Whether Degree wins or loses next 
Tuesday, it’s unlikely to tip the balance 
of power in the Statehouse. Republicans 
currently control just seven seats in the 
Senate, with Democrats and Progressives 
holding the remaining 23. In the House, 
Democrats outrank Republicans 95 to 45; 
Progressives hold five seats and indepen- 
dents, four. 

But when it comes to Gov. peter 
shumlin’s signature policy priority — insti- 
tuting a single-payer health care system in 
2017 — Democratic hegemony only goes so 
far. 

A number of Senate Democrats are 
already distancing themselves from 
next year's expected vote to finance the 
roughly $2 billion system. The governor 
certainly can’t count on the chamber’s 
sizable bloc of moderate Dems, which in- 
cludes senators dick mazza (D-Grand Isle), 

ALICE NITKA (D-Windsor), JOHN RODGERS 

(D-Essex/Orleans), bobby starr (D-Essex/ 
Orleans), chris bray (D-Addison) and 
even john Campbell (D-Windsor), the 
president pro tern. 

So Shumlin will need every “yay” he 
can get. And that's where next week’s oth- 
erwise dull election could get interesting. 

In at least four districts — those centered 
around Franklin, Rutland, Washington and 
Orange counties — Republican challengers 
who oppose single-payer appear to have a 


plausible chance of defeating Democrats 
open to supporting it. 

“If we get one seat, that means the 
party is moving in the right direction,” 
says Senate Minority Leader joe benning 
(R-Caledonia). “If we get [a total of] 10 
seats or better, that’s a game-changer." 

Nowhere is the contrast between candi- 
dates brighter than in Degree’s northwest- 
ern neck of the woods, one of Vermont’s 
few true swing districts. 

After Collins decided to retire in June, 
former senator sara kittell — a Democrat 
who spent 17 years in the Statehouse — 
decided to step back into the ring. The 
substitute school nurse says she was in- 
spired, in part, by the looming battle over 
single-payer. 


WITH A NUMBER 
OF SENATE DEMS ALREADY 
DISTANCING THEMSELVES 
FROM SINGLE-PAYER, 

SHUMLIN WILL NEED 
EVERY ' W HE CAN GET. 


“All the sudden I was seeing that health 
care was happening,” she says. “I feel so 
strongly about that.” 

Also running are Democratic doctor 
bill Roberts and independent video editor 
michael malone, but most observers think 
it's a three-way race between McAllister, 
Degree and Kittell. And Democrats are op- 
timistic Kittell can hold on to Collins’ seat. 

“We were incredibly lucky with re- 
cruiting,” says House Majority Leader phil 
baruth (D-Chittenden). “Sara Kittell is a 
beloved figure up there." 

Baruth is equally sanguine about his 
party’s chances in Rutland County, where 
Democrats control just one of three seats. 
But even if they preserve that ratio, it’s 
quite possible that the party's sole incum- 
bent, Sen. eldred french (D-Rutland), will 
be replaced by another Democrat. 

By all accounts, French, who was ap- 
pointed to fill retiring senator bill carris’ 
seat in January 2013, hasn’t been a fixture 
on the campaign trail this fall. But a guy 
who happens to share Carris’ name — the 
former senator’s son, william tracy carris 

“The name recognition is an asset, 
but that comes from my grandfather, 


who started Carris Reels," says Carris the 
younger, a Poultney attorney. “I’m basi- 
cally doing everything I can to make sure 
the Democrats hold at least one seat down 
here in Rutland County.” 

To do that, Carris, French or fellow 
Democrat anissa delauri will have to 
defeat a strong slate of Republicans. 
They include incumbent senators peg 
flory (R-Rutland) and kevin mullin 
(R-Rutland), who have both served in the 
Statehouse since 1999. Another R in the 
running is Brian collamore of Rutland 
Town. 

Though he’s never run for office before, 
Collamore is a formidable candidate. He’s 
served as a radio host in town since 1972, 
coached high school hockey for decades 
and continues to referee college games. 
Collamore gave up his gig as morning 
show host for WSYB-AM in June to run for 
office, but he remains the station’s general 
sales manager — and, win or lose, he plans 
to return to the air after the campaign 
season ends. 

Like most legislative candidates, 
Collamore says he’s most focused on ad- 
dressing rising property taxes, but he 
also counts himself as an opponent of 
single-payer. 

“We still don’t have a plan from the 
administration, if indeed we’re going 
to go forward with it: What’s it going 
to cost? Who’s going to pay for it?” he 
says. “As you know, the most unsettling 
thing if you’re running a business is 
uncertainty.” 

Flory, the most conservative member 
of the delegation, voted in 2011 against Act 
48, the law that set the state down the path 
toward single-payer. Mullin, a moderate, 
was the sole Republican to vote /or it. 

That may explain why he was excluded, 
at first, from a $336,000 advertising cam- 
paign conducted by the Republican State 
Leadership Committee. The Washington, 
D.C., organization, which is funded by to- 
bacco, health insurance and energy inter- 
ests, has spent heavily on Vermont’s four 
competitive Senate races and another 25 
House campaigns. 

Mullin says he still supports “the con- 
cept" of Act 48, but counts himself among 
what he calls “a majority" in the Senate 
“that’s concerned we haven’t done enough 
to be ready for single-payer in 2017 and 
haven't demonstrated to the public that 
the government has the competence to 
deliver it.” 

Perhaps the biggest crapshoot is 
Washington County, which hosts one of 
the state’s most diverse Senate delegations. 
It includes veteran Republican bill doyle, 
Democrat ann cummings and Progressive/ 
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Democrat anthony pollina, all of whom 
are running for reelection. 

Challenging them are Republicans pat 

MCDONALD and DEXTER LEFAVOUR, ns Well 

as Progressive/Democrat sandy gaffney. 
Of that crowd, McDonald is generally 
seen as the most likely to pull an upset. 
A longtime state government official, she 
served as a commissioner or secretary in 
three administrations, spent two terms in 
the Vermont House and chaired the state 
GOP. 

McDonald says she wants to expand 
access to health insurance by making it 
more affordable, but she worries about 
Vermont leading the way on single-payer. 

“With first comes a lot of mistakes and 
a lot of do-overs," she says. “We've put all 
our eggs in one basket, and 
I don’t think that’s the right 
thing to do for the size of our 


Even if McDonald wins 
it's unclear whether she’s 
more likely to defeat Cummings or 
Pollina, both of whom supported Act 48, 
or Doyle, who opposed it. 

In Orange Count)', a single-member 
district, the choice is clearer: incumbent 
Sen. mark macdonald (D-Orange) sup- 
ports Shumlin’s health care reforms. 
Republican challenger bob frenier 

“My opponent is opposed to single- 
payer before he’s even seen it,” says 
MacDonald, a retired teacher from 
Williamstown who was first elected 
in 1996. In 2000, he was thrown out of 
office for two years after supporting civil 
unions. 

McDonald says he’s knocked on more 
than 4,000 doors this election season — a 
new record. Frenier, too, has been cam- 
paigning hard since he entered the race 
in January. He’s become a fixture along 
the county’s rural intersections, clicking 
a tally counter as he waves to passing 
cars. He claims he’s reached 31,000. 

Frenier has also drawn notice for his 
idiosyncratic lawn signs, which display 
a sequential series of political messages 
in the style of the famous Burma-Shave 
advertising campaign. While opponents 
have questioned their accuracy, Frenier 
says they’ve been highly effective. 

“An absolute minimum of a thousand 
cars a day go by these signs. There’s 24 
signs, five days a week,” says Frenier, who 
runs a business rehabbing and selling 
used airport crash trucks. “Do the arith- 
metic, and you start to get some serious 
numbers. Which is why I call it ‘rural 

Given the dearth of polling at the 
state legislative level, it’s impossible 
to know how competitive any of these 
races really are. That’s especially true 
in a year in which no presidential or 
U.S. Senate candidates will top the 
Vermont ballot and motivate voters to 
go the polls. 


POLITICS 


Flory says she’s thankful that at least 
one popular Republican, Lt Gov. phil 
scott, faces a challenge from Progressive/ 
Democrat dean corren, because she thinks 
it may drive turnout among Republicans. 
But Mullin, her seatmate, disagrees. 
He thinks Scott may boost McDonald’s 
chances in the lieutenant governor’s native 
Washington County, “But other than that, 
I don’t know if anyone gets a great deal of 
help from the statewide candidates." 

Even if the part)' split remains the 
same, the composition of the Senate will 
be different next year — and it’s pos- 
sible that could actually help single-payer 
supporters. 

Two southern Democrats who ex- 
pressed skepticism over Shumlin’s 
plan, Sens, bob hartwell 
(D-Bennington) and peter 
galbraith (D -Windham), are 
retiring. They’re expected 
to be replaced by two Dems 
more supportive of it: Rep. 
Brian campion (D-Bennington) and 
Brattleboro educator becca baunt. 

If things really come down to the wire, 
it’s possible the lieutenant governor could 
cast a tie-breaking vote. In that case, the 
race between Scott, a single-payer “skep- 
tic,” and Corren, a true-blue believer, may 
be more important than it appears. 

Media Notes 

Burlington Free Press reporter lynn monty 
became the first local casualty last week in 
the latest round of layoffs orchestrated by 
corporate owner Gannett Company, Inc. 

Like their peers around the country, 
Freeps reporters were required to inter- 
view for new jobs at the newspaper last 
week — but Monty refused. 

“The facts are that I opted out of the 
interview process and they laid me off,” 
Monty said Monday. “I loved my job, but 
I don’t love Gannett. I will make a new 
way for myself that doesn't compromise 
my integrity.” 

After six years covering commu- 
nity news for the Free Press, she says, 
“Interviewing for a job I already held was 
degrading and demoralizing ... It compro- 
mised my integrity. And for the first time 
I couldn’t see a future there for me." 

It’s unclear when Monty’s former 
colleagues will learn their fate, nor how 
many more positions will be eliminated. 
Executive editor mike townsend did not 
reply to requests for comment. 

“I will miss my colleagues and I wish 
them all the best,” Monty says. “It's been an 
honor to learn and work alongside them.” © 
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local matters 


Voters to Decide Who Oversees 
Eastern Chittenden County Schools 


V oters in eastern Chittenden 
County will send a signal 
on Election Day about 
Vermonters' willingness to 
consolidate education systems with the 
aim of lowering property taxes and per- 
haps improving learning outcomes. 

That idea appears to have broad sup- 
port among residents of the majority of 
the five towns — Bolton, Huntington, 
Jericho, Richmond and Underhill 
— that make up the Chittenden East 
Supervisory Union. Vermont Education 
Secretary Rebecca Holcombe supports 
it, too, calling the proposed plan an 
effort on the part of proponents to “try 
to protect what they care about in their 
schools.” 

But the complexity of the proposed 
transition to simpler school governance 
could prompt confusion as well as skep- 
ticism in the voting booth. A similar plan 
was defeated in a special election in 
June 2011. 

The vote on November 4 is the only 
one of its kind on the ballot this fall in 
Vermont Across the state, parents, 
teachers, union organizers and politi- 
cians will be paying very close attention 
to the result. A change in legislation now 
allows for the creation of a “modified 
union district” — considered a signifi- 
cant step toward consolidation. 

Escalating unhappiness about in- 
creases in the education property tax 
could contribute 
decisively to a posi- 
tive outcome this 
time. Should voters 
agree to streamline 
school governance, 
a state law prom- 
ises to reduce their 
property taxes in 
each of the next 
four years. The 
first-year savings 
per $100,000 of a 
home’s assessed 
value would range 
from $86 in Bolton 
to $24 in Underhill, 
with homeowners ir 


REDUCE FROM 61 ID IS 
THE NUMBER OF BOARD 
MEMBERS INAPART 
OFTHE COUNTY WITH 
2,631 STUDENTS. 



of a study commit- 
tee representing 
all five towns that 
recommended 
14 to one — that 
the plan should be 
adopted. One of its 
members, Diane 
of the other Kirson-Glitman of Jericho, agrees that 
towns receiving relief valued at around discontent with the property tax is acute, 


$75, based on tax rates currently 
effect. 

But proponents aren’t selling the 
plan on the basis of tax savings. “That’s 
a factor, but that’s not what’s compel- 
ling it,” says Michael Marks, chairman 


the point where it alone will 
determine the outcome of next week’s 
vote. In regard to the school tax, Kirson- 
Glitman assures, “Jericho is not in riot 

“Concern about students’ education 


is what’s really driving" the move to 
consolidate school governance, accord- 
ing to Marks. 

The smallest elementary schools in 
the supervisory union “have had to cut 
into the bone” in order to balance their 
budgets, notes Marks, a lawyer who 
specializes in mediating disputes. As a 
result, he warns, “we’re approaching a 
tipping point” in the quality of educa- 
tion in those schools. 

The question on the November 
4 ballot doesn’t actually pose the pos- 
sibility of closing or merging schools. 
Rather, it seeks to streamline the 
decision-making apparatus for the 


supervisory union’s six elementary 
schools, two middle schools and one 
high school. 

At present, voters in each of the 
elementary school districts elect five 
members to local boards. The 30 board 
members oversee the education of stu- 
dents through fourth grade. 

Voters also elect 15 members of the 
Mount Mansfield Union School District 
board, which governs the schools that 
enroll students from fifth through 
12th grades. There’s also a 21-member 
supervisory union board consisting of 
three representatives from each of the 
districts. 

The item on next week's ballot would 
effectively reduce from 66 to 15 the 
number of board members in a part of 
the county with 2,631 students. That’s 
about 150 fewer students than were at- 
tending schools in Chittenden East five 

“The challenge with declining en- 
rollments is that one of two things can 
happen,” Holcombe explains. “Either 
you cut your programs or you have to in- 
crease your tax rate. With a bigger pool, 
there are opportunities to share staff and 

If voters in each of the towns agree, 
the boards of the six elementary 
schools would be dissolved, as would 
the supervisory union board. Their 
responsibilities would pass to a new 15- 
person entity, to be known as the Mount 
Mansfield Unified Union School District 
Board, which would have control over 
all public education in Chittenden East 
from pre-K to 12th grade. 

Voters in the five towns would elect 
the members of the new board, with 
representation apportioned by popula- 
tion. For example, Bolton, with about 
1,200 residents, would choose one board 
member, while Jericho and Richmond — 
each with a population of roughly 4,000 
— would get four each to represent them. 

Supporters point to the two middle 
schools and the high school, which 
merged their respective boards 50 years 
ago. The study committee’s report as- 
serts that Chittenden East students in 
grades five to 12 enjoy access to quality 
education. 

But the same report observes that 
while the existing supervisory union 
operates successful schools, it maintains 
“a fragmented educational governance 
structure that affects our ability to serve 
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students and taxpayers, and makes m 
e for a community of neighbor 


East is the first in Vermont si 
makers changed state statute to facilitate 


that has a long and successful history of voluntary consolidation. Prior to 2011, it 


working together.” 

In other words, things could be 

In addition to ensuring property t 


all-or-nothing deal: Unless every 
town approved it, the proposal would 
die. A narrow majority of Chittenden 
East voters three years ago did approve 


reductions, the proposed consolida- the plan, but it lost in both Richmond 
tion plan would generate an estimated and Huntington, with the latter t< 
$323,000 in savings through enhanced voting overwhelmingly against it. 


administrative efficiency, 
the report. 

Consolidating 
boards would also 
enable discussions to 
take place regarding 
possibly closing one or 
more schools, support- 
ers of the plan say. They 
caution, however, that 


JERICHO IS NOT 
IN RIOT MODE. 

DIANE KIRSON-GLITMAN 


The law has since been amended to 
say that if a majority of 
towns vote for collective 
governance, they can 
form a “modified union 
district," while the 
boards of the naysaying 
schools would remain 
in operation. If three or 
towns vote no, the 


nothing along those lines has yet been proposal fails altogether. 


envisioned or proposed. 
Without a change 


A modified union would prove “di- 
governance visive,” Liz Low warns. And she notes 
would bring that such an arrangement — with 01 


t possible to discuss two towns opting out of a consolidated 
school mergers. And if residents vote school board structure — has never been 
yes next week, state law still mandates put in place in Vermont. “The commit- 


io merger could occur for at least 
four years, unless a town voluntarily 
agrees to shut down its school. 


: should have spent m 
a get to a unified system,” she suggests. 
Huntington is expected to reject board 


Bob Low, a former school board consolidation again on November 4, but 
member from Richmond who teaches this time that won't stop the other school 
in the College of Medicine at the boards from combining forces, merger 
University of Vermont, says the report committee chairman Marks points out. 
fails to persuade him that the consoli- And a modified union would not produce 
dation plan will improve education. He significant problems, adds Rep. George 
and his wife, Liz Low, a retired UVM Till (D-Jericho), whose district includes 
professor and former school board Underhill. “Huntington isn’t going to be 
member, both also express doubt that wagging the dog,” he predicts. 


the predicted $323,000 in administra- 
‘ ve cost savings will actually material- 
e. The plan does not factor ii 


Rather than weakening local control 
over elementary schools, voting yes on 
this proposal would keep it in 


creases that will likely ensue under the Till. He offers the scenario of the n 


consolidated board structure, they say. 

Megs Keir, the one-woman minority eventually deciding 
in the merger committee, shares those and possibly 


Mount Mansfield Union School District 
add grade five 
r more of the el- 


misgivings, and suggests that the prop- ementary schools, which would permit 
erty tax savings isn’t all that it seems, the closing of one of the two middle 
The percentage of rate reductions di- schools — both of which, according to 
minishes in each of the four years they Till, are operating at half their capacity. 


n effect, dropping from eight ct 
per $100 of assessed value to 


Restructuring the schools in this way 
"sn't currently possible; local school 


to two cents. And Keir contends that the boards can only decide whether to close 
reductions amount to a “handout” that their schools or keep them open, 
would be subsidized by other state rev- Till predicts that any town opting 
enues. The property tax cuts that would out of the plan will likely come to see its 
be enjoyed for a time in the Chittenden virtues and eventually decide to join the 
East towns “don’t do anything to fix majority. © 
what’s a statewide problem,” she argues. 

Tuesday’s referendum in Chittenden Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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Public-Housing Agencies Crack Down on Lighting Up 


5 ■ ohn Finn is not happy. “I moved 

I into this place with the under- 
3 standing that I could smoke 

here until I moved out in a 
pine box,” said Finn, 68, who lives in a 
„ Winooski Housing Authority apartment 
g on East Spring Street. “I don’t want to 

5 But he’ll be in a position to on Sunday, 
S when the WHA joins a growing number 
of public-housing agencies in Vermont 
and across the country that have banned 
£ smoking inside their properties. 

2 It may seem like an obvious and 
2 uncontroversial step; Vermont's first 
S such law, which banned smoking from 
the workplace, passed in 1987. Smoking 
was barred in restaurants, bars and most 
vi public spaces almost a decade ago. And a 
“ few months ago, state lawmakers made 
| it illegal to smoke inside hotel rooms or 
^ in cars with young passengers, 
o But public-housing agencies are 
5 something of a last frontier in the 


no-smoking movement. Even advocates 
of the ban are hesitant about a law pre- 
venting people from engaging in a legal 
activity inside their own homes. 

The WHA law applies to three senior- 
housing apartment buildings, where 
units are closely packed together. For 
now, smoking is still permitted inside 
their townhome-style family properties. 

Last year, the WHA polled residents 
in its 338 units about a possible ban. 
While most were in favor, at least a 
dozen protested, said Wendy Sweet, the 
authority’s assistant executive director. 

Of those who are “strongly opposed," 
Sweet said, “thus far, no one has moved 
out.” On the other hand, she pointed 
out, “You have to look at their neighbors 
who aren’t smokers and are exposed to 
secondhand smoke. They have no option 
if they live near a smoker. It was time to 

Finn is fuming. “Smokers are not 
lepers,” he said. 


Finn said he asked the WHA admin- 
istration to compromise and grandfa- 
ther in existing smokers. “I think that’s 
a policy that would satisfy smokers and 
nonsmokers," said the former math in- 
structor at Dartmouth College. But he 
never heard back. 

Sweet said that, logistically, it would 
be too difficult to enforce a ban that only 
applied to some residents. 

Finn drafted a petition protesting the 
WHA’s move, but acknowledged that he 
won few backers — a failing he attrib- 
uted to his shortcomings as an organizer 
more than his cause. Finn rolls his own 
cigarettes and says he enjoys smoking 
too much to quit. “I guess I’ll go sit in my 
car if I want a cigarette,” he said. 

In 2010, the Burlington Housing 
Authority was the first public-housing 
agency in Vermont to ban smoking in its 
units. It was controversial at the time — 
one resident threatened to sue, though 
he eventually backed down — and, 


according to BHA executive director 
Paul Dettman, it still occasionally causes 
tension between administrators and 
residents. 

Many housing authorities agree that 
even when a nonsmoking law is in effect, 
it isn't easy to enforce. Agencies don't 
conduct unscheduled apartment inspec- 
tions, and there aren’t a lot of sanctions 
that housing authorities can impose; 
they can only issue warnings or kick 

“We have to catch people," Dettman 
said. “I don’t doubt that some continue 
to smoke. The sad part is some of the 
folks in the worst condition physically 
will be the ones smoking up a storm.” 

After three warnings for smoking vio- 
lations, the BHA starts the eviction pro- 
cess. (The WHA plans to adopt a similar 
policy.) So far, the BHA has evicted one 
resident and was in proceedings to evict 
another, but she died during the process. 

The BHA considered building a 
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small outdoor smoking pavilion, but 
Dettman was concerned about handi- 
cap accessibility. The association also 
offered smoking-cessation programs to 
residents when it implemented the ban, 
Dettman recalled, but no one signed up. 

The ban has triggered an unintended 
consequence: Forced to smoke outside 
of BHA’s properties, many residents 
light up in a bus shelter on St. Paul Street 
during the winter, despite the city’s ban 
on smoking in bus shelters. 

“It’s having a negative impact on our 
community,” Dettman said. “People on 
the sidewalks or waiting for the bus have 
to go through a phalanx of smokers.” 

The Rutland Housing Authority 
banned smoking within 25 feet of any 
of their buildings in 2013 after spend- 
ing almost a year preparing residents 
for the change and trying to head off 
opposition. 

“The sense was, these 
are people’s homes and 
they should have a right to 
do whatever they want in 
their home,” RHA executive 
director Kevin Loso said. “[But] I think 
the right to smoke ends where the nos- 
trils of nonsmokers begin.” 

The RHA also held smoking-cessa- 
tion classes, with more success than the 
BHA: Around a dozen residents have 
quit, Loso said. “We had some people 
thank us, saying they wanted to quit, 
and this gave them the motivation they 
needed.” 

For the housing authorities, there 
is also a financial incentive: Loso said 
it costs up to $2,000 more to clean a 
smoker’s vacated unit compared to that 
of a nonsmoker. 

Smoke-free public housing appears 
to be catching on. In 2005, only 32 
housing authorities in the country had 
implemented smoking bans, according 
to the Smoke-Free Environments Law 
Project, a government-funded research 
group based in Michigan. By 2011, the 
last year the data was examined, that 
figure had risen to 230. 

In recent years, Vermont’s largest 
funding source for public-housing agen- 
cies, the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, has encour- 
aged agencies to go smoke-free but has 
not issued any formal mandates. 

And, just last week, a study by 
the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention estimated that Maine saved $1 
million a year by banning smoking from 
its public-housing complexes in 2011, 
mainly by a reduction in health care costs 
related to secondhand smoke. A nation- 
wide ban on smoking in public-housing 


properties would yield nearly $500 mil- 
lion in savings, the CDC said. 

Housing officials also cite a unique 
safety concern that few other Vermont 
property owners face: height. In sev- 
eral Vermont communities, the tallest 
buildings are public housing apartment 
complexes, and when they catch fire, it 
is costly — and dangerous. 

In Brattleboro, an elderly resident died 
in 2011 in a fire that forced costly renova- 
tions to the seven-story Samuel Elliot 
Apartments. In Rutland in 2008, an ex- 
plosion badly damaged units in a 10-story 
high-rise. Both fires were caused when a 
cigarette ignited a resident’s oxygen tank 

While housing agencies must follow 
both state and federal fair-housing laws, 
smokers are generally not considered 
a protected class that could pursue 
legal claims of discrimination. Vermont 
American Civil Liberties 
Union executive director Allen 
Gilbert said his agency took no 
position on the smoking bans. 

The push to ban smoking 
comes as agencies struggle 
with a related issue: marijuana. 

HUD has told local housing agencies 
that it follows federal law, which makes 
marijuana use illegal. Therefore, it will 
not allow residents to use it — even in 
states like Vermont, where it is legal for 
medical use. 

Vermont housing officials say that 
discrepancy has put them in a difficult 
position. 

Brattleboro Housing Authority 
executive director Chris Hart said her 
agency, and most others in Vermont, 
have settled into an informal “don't ask, 
don’t tell” policy, in which it only takes 
action against residents who use mari- 
juana in plain sight. 

“How can we walk this tightrope be- 
tween the federal government and the 
state and the benefit of the residents, 
which, at the end of the day, is what 
public housing is about?” she said. “It’s 
a very smoky area. We said, ‘Do it dis- 
cretely. If you tell us you're using medi- 
cal marijuana ... We may have to deny 
you [housing] because of that.”' 

Housing officials say that smoking 
bans complicate the marijuana issue, 
but say they see little choice. 

“These are always the challenges for 
public housing, because we’re small, 
we’re close to our residents,” Hart said. 
“We have to find a way through these 
things." © 


Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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local matters 


Campaign Cash, by the Numbers 


STATEWIDE FUNDRAISING 


O f the 424 candidates com- 
peting in Vermont’s general 
election next week, most are 
relying on handshakes and 
conversations with their neighbors — 
not huge sums of campaign cash. 

Even some running for statewide 
office are spending comparatively little. 
Democratic Secretary of State Jim 
Condos, for instance, has raised just 
$9,665 in the past two years. 

But not all candidate coffers are cre- 
ated equal. 

Democratic Gov. Peter Shumlin has 
collected more than $777,000 this cycle 
— five times as much as his next closest 
competitor, Republican Scott Milne. 
And Vermont’s three Congressional del- 
egates — Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.), Sen. 
Bemie Sanders (I-Vt.) and Rep. Peter 
Welch (D-Vt.) — have each brought in 
more than $1 million through their vari- 
ous fundraising entities. No matter that, 
of the trio, only Welch is on the ballot 
this fall. 

So where does all the money go? For 
Shumlin, nearly $412,000 of it has gone 
to television advertising. Others, such 
as Progressive/Democrat Dean Corren, 
have spread the wealth through other 
forms of advertising; on the internet, the 
sides of buses and even — gasp! — in print 
newspapers like the one you’re reading. 

While most candidates for the 
Vermont Senate have raised less than 
§ $10,000 to finance their campaigns, five 

k have collected more than $20,000. The 
>! biggest fundraiser of the lot? Chittenden 
§ Count)' Republican hopeful Joy Limoge, 
jSj who has raised nearly $33,700. 

Not all the money flows through 
candidate accounts. The Vermont 
Democratic Party spent nearly $1 million 
2 by October 15. The Vermont GOP spent 
° half that, while the Vermont Progressive 
2 Party trailed with $101,000. 

~ Political action committees remain 
_ a potent force in Vermont. Big spend- 
ers include groups representing real 
w estate agents, teachers and gun control 
5 advocates. Eclipsing all of them has 
z been the Republican State Leadership 
Z Committee, a Washington, D.C., outfit 
that has pumped more than $335,000 
into Vermont races in the past three 
weeks. 

£ Here's more on this year’s political 
^ races, by the numbers. ® 
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Robert 
N. Spear Jr. 

1920-2014, HUNTINGTON 
Robert N. Spear Jr., 94. 
passed away on Sunday. 
October 19, 2014. surrounded 
by his family and friends. Bob 
was born in Burlington, Vt., 
in 1920 to Robert N. Spear 
Sr. and Dorothy (Morrby) 
Spear. He spent much of 
his childhood roaming the 
woods around Wyben, Mass. 
Bob's family moved back to 
Vermont following the death 
of his mother in 1934. Bob 
went on to graduate from 
Winooski High School in 
1937 and spent most of his 
late teens and early twen- 
ties farming with his father. 


except fora break in 1945 
and 1946. when he served in 
the U.S. Navy during World 
War II. In 1952, Bob began a 
20-year career with General 
Electric. After retiring, he 
founded and directed the 
Green Mountain Audubon 
Nature Center in Huntington, 
Vt., until 1978. "[Tien, in an ef- 
fort to portray birds in a me- 
dium that brings them alive, 
Bob began carving full time. 
In 1987. with the help of his 
life partner. Gale Lawrence, 
family and friends, he 
opened the Birds of Vermont 
Museum. This project 
became the capstone of his 
career. Throughout his life, he 
was an avid advocate for the 
conservation and preserva- 
tion of Vermont’s wild spaces, 
including being a member 
of the Camel's Hump Park 
Commission and the Green 
Mountain Profile Committee. 
Bob wrote Birds of Vermont, 
one of the first books docu- 
menting the species of birds 
that live in Vermont. Over 
the course of his career. Bob 
won many awards, including 
the Wildlife Conservation 
Award given by the National 
Wildlife Federation in 1966, 
the Science Educator's Award 
given by the Vermont Science 
Teachers Association in 
1979, the Governor's Heritage 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


Award for Traditional Artist 
in 2006. and the Olga Hailock 
Award for Community Service 

Bob loved hiking, canoe- 
ing, cross-country skiing, 
ice skating, photography, 
studying the Civil War and, 
of course, bird-watching. He 
was a self-taught musician 
and not only played but 
made several guitars and a 
mandolin. In his youth, he 
built and sailed his own ice- 
boat on Lake Champlain with 
his friend Charles Smith, 
and his skills as a roller 
skater at Clarey’s Bayside in 
Colchester were legendary. 
His compassion, gentleness 
and sense of humor perme- 
ated every aspect of his life 
and touched everyone who 
knew him in deep and unfor- 
gettable ways. 

Bob was predeceased 
by his parents and his 
sister. Betty Bessette. He is 
survived by his life partner. 
Gale Lawrence; his daughter. 
Kari Jo Spear; his son-in-law, 
Dennis Lanpher; his grand- 
daughters, Alaria Grella and 
Crystal Lanpher; his grand- 
son-in-law. Scott Grella; and 
many, many friends. 

Bob’s family invited 
everyone to an ice-cream 
social held on Saturday. 
October 25. 2014. at the 
Birds of Vermont Museum, 
900 Sherman Hollow 
Road, Huntington. Vt. 

In lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions may be made to 
the Birds of Vermont 
Museum. Condolences may 
be shared with the family 
online at lavignefuneral 
home.com. Arrangements 
were under the care and 
direction of LaVigne Funeral 
Home and Cremation 
Service. 



Brenda Lee 
Maki 

1960-2014, ST. ALBANS 
Brenda Lee Maki. 53. beloved 
daughter and sister, passed 
away unexpectedly on 
Saturday. October 18. 2014. 

Brenda was born 
November 16, 1960, in 

graduate of Fitchburg High 
School, Brenda enlisted in 
the Army from 1981 to 1987 
as a member of the 8th 
Infantry Division. She was 
employed over the years 
with Bombardier Capital and 
at law offices in Vermont be- 
fore moving to Oregon. After 
several years, she returned 
to Vermont, where she was 
employed with Peerless 
Clothing. 

Brenda is survived by her 
father, Bruce M. Maki; his 
wife. Peggy Meyhoff-Maki; 
her brother. Bryan M. Maki, 
and his wife. Gina Maki; her 
sister. Bonnie L. Granger, 
and her husband, Norman E. 
Granger: a nephew, neices 
and grand-neices and 
other family members and 
friends. 

Brenda had a beautiful 


soul; she loved to make 
those around her laugh and 
feel at ease. We will miss 
Brenda dearly; she will for- 

A Celebration of Life was 
held on Sunday, October 26, 
at LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service, 132 
Main St., Winooski. Vt. In lieu 
of flowers, donations may be 
made to the HowardCenter 
Act 1/Bridge Program in 
honor of Brenda Maki. 
Condolences may be shared 
with the family online at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 



Luella Barbara 
Viens 

1931-2014, BURLINGTON 
Luella Barbara Viens, 83, 
of Burlington, Vt., passed 
away October 16. 2014, at 
Birchwood Terrace. Luella 
was born on July 21, 1931, in 
Shelburne. Vt.. to the late 
Eugene Joseph and Agnes 

Luella grew up on her 
father’s farm in Shelburne, 
where she had a horse 
named Ginger who sparked 
her lifelong love for horses 


even after they sold the 
farm. She graduated from 
Shelburne High School 
and Burlington Business 
College. Luella worked at 
the Old Beehive department 
store on Church Street for 
several years. She remained 
living at the family home 
in Colchester where they 
had an egg farm in the early 

Luella is predeceased by 
her brothers Ervin, Robert 
and Eugene (Jr.); by her 
sisters Erna, Doris and 

Alice Brunelle. Luella is 
survived by many nieces 
and nephews: Ruth Ann 
and Wendell McNew of 
Dublin. Ohio; Shirley and 
Ervin Hiney of Alachua. Fla,; 
Carole and Norman LaVigne 
of Middlebury, VL; William 
Viens of Salisbury, Vt.; Ted 
Viens of Houston, Texas; 
Cooky and Arthur Taylor of 
Millington, Tenn.; Vicky Viens 
of Duxbury, Vt.; Robin and 
Herb Boivin of Burlington; 
Darlene and Gary Sawyer 
of Underhill, Vt.; and Kristy 
Jones of South Burlington, 

The family wishes to 
thank all of Luella's care- 
takers who brought her 
happiness through the 
years. There was a graveside 
service on Saturday, October 
25, at the St. Francis Xavier 
Cemetery in Winooski, Vt. 
Arrangements were with 
the LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service. 132 
Main Street in Winooski. 
Condolences can be shared 
with the family online at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 
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Thinking about upgrading your home's efficiency? 

Start saving now with 
an Energy Smart Loan! 

With an Energy Smart Loan from NEFCU, you can start your 
energy efficiency project now - with no money down - 
and enjoy lower energy bills for years to come. 

• Solar panels 

• Furnaces and stoves using renewable fuels 

• Energy efficient windows and appliances 

• Conversion to natural gas 

Choose the loan term that works for you - 5, 10, or 1 5 years 
with rates that are fixed for the life of the loan. The shorter 
the term, the lower the rate. Ready to start saving? 

Call 866-80-LOANS or apply online at nefcu.com. 



\ IMew England 
7 Federal Credit Union 

866-80-LOANS • nefcu.com 

Local, affordable, and on your side?' 
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AT JAY PEAK 


Join us for All-You-Can-Eat Thanksgiving buffets at Alices Table & Howie’s Restaurant | Thursday, November 27* from 2-8pm 



HoWiClS 

ROASTED TURKEY & GRAVY 
DIJON CRUSTED BAKED HAM 


and more info go to jaypeakresort.com/Thanksgiving 
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Vermont Humanities Council 
Presents Salman Rushdie 
in Burlington 


T he VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL 

in Montpelier keeps a list 
of books, ever expanding, 
from which the organization 
chooses one title a year for Vermont 
Reads, its statewide community read- 
ing program. The 2015 pick, Salman 
Rushdie’s 1990 novel Haroun and the 
Sea of Stories, had spent quite some time 
on the list, according to VHC director of 
community programs amy Cunningham. 

But it wasn’t until University of 
Vermont poet and VHC board chair- 
person major jackson met Rushdie at an 
international literary festival in Jamaica 
this past summer that Haroun cata- 
pulted to first choice. The VHC requests 
that Vermont Reads authors come to 
Vermont and speak about their work. 
When Jackson mentioned to Rushdie 
that his book might be chosen for the 
readingprogram, the literary giant didn’t 
hesitate to accept the invitation to visit. 

Rushdie will speak at the University of 
Vermont’s Ira Allen Chapel in Burlington 


on January 14, 2015. The event, copre- 
sented by the U VM Office ofthe President, 
is free. But tickets are required, and sure 
to be snapped up when they become 
available on November 3. Rushdie is likely 
to draw even more people than poet Billy 
Collins did when he appeared at a VHC 
event in October 2013. Then, an overflow 
crowd stood peering through the chapel’s 
open windows. 

Jackson says the literary festival 
where he met Rushdie — the author of 
Midnight’s Children, The Satanic Verses 
and other vividly imaginative, award- 
winning books — made it easy to chat 
The gathering is “very casual,” he says, 
and held at a private Jamaican home. 
The two authors began talking about 
New York City in the 1970s, then about 
Philadelphia — Jackson’s birthplace, and 
the setting of many of his poems — and 
eventually about Vermont and the poet’s 
role at VHC. 

Explaining Rushdie's enthusiasm for 
the visit, Jackson says, “I think writers 


Rushdie began i 
ing Haroun as a bedtime 
story for his son Zafar 
Haroun Rushdie when he 
was 9, and completed the 
manuscript on the boy’s 
11th birthday. During that 
time, Rushdie learned that 
his 1988 novel The Satanic 
Verses had prompted Iran’s 
ayatollah to issue a fatwa 
calling for the writer’s 
death. Rushdie went into 
hiding for nine years in 
Great Britain. Since 2000, 
he has lived in New York. 

Jackson, who reads with his own 
11-year-old son in the evenings, says 
that Haroun is “our slated next book.” 
While considered a children’s book, the 
novel has plenty for adults to appreciate, 


including veiled allusions to the author’s 
situation. 

In the story, the young hero must 
travel to Earth's second moon to unplug 
the Sea of Stories so that his father, a 



‘Moth’ Storytelling Stars 
Perform in Burlington 


T he days of Homer may be 
long gone, but in recent years, 
oral storytelling has achieved 
astonishing cultural promi- 
nence. Led by National Public Radio’s 
“The Moth Radio Hour," Americans 
seem to have rediscovered their voices 
— in more ways than one. 

This weekend, a homegrown story- 
telling event will gather yam-spinners 
of national renown, Burlington’s flynn 

CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS Stage. 

The show, Storytellers on a Mission, is 
a project of the hatch, a Brattleboro- 
based storytelling collective founded 
in part by author, raconteur and NPR 
fixture tom bodett of Dummerston. 
The “mission" is to raise money for the 
recently established charitable founda- 
tion Vermont Parks Forever. 

Telling tales at the event will 
be Bodett, who’ll serve as host; 


astrobiologist kevin hand, a Manchester 
native; comedian and radio host 
Ophira Eisenberg; author and cultural 
commentator Roy Blount Jr.; and Peter 
Aguero and Adam Wade, both “Moth” 
regulars. 

The Burlington event will be the 
Hatch’s fourth. Each of the three previ- 
ous shows was a sellout at Brattleboro’s 


3T REQUIRES THAT 

WE LOOK EACH OTHER 
IN THE EYE AND TELL 
SOMETHING ABOUT 
OURSELVES. 

TOM BODETT 


latchis theatre; together, says Bodett, 
they raised more than $100,000 for 
Brattleboro-area causes, including the 
Morningside homeless shelter and the 
partial restoration of the Latchis itself. 

Bodett sits on the board of Vermont 
Parks Forever and says the choice of 
VPF as the show's charity recipient 
was a no-brainer. “We have 52 wonder- 
ful state parks, and they’re self-sup- 
porting,” he says in a phone interview. 
“They take in as much as they spend. 
They’re really well-run organizations, 
but they’re very limited in what they’re 
able to do.” VPF contributes funds 
toward state parks' upkeep and infra- 
structural improvements. 

Bodett is especially pleased with the 
talent the Hatch has attracted to the 
Flynn show. “I don’t know if they’ve 
ever all appeared together on the same 
bill. ‘The Moth’ is more inclined to 


spread them around, but we don’t have 
that land of tact,” he says wryly. 

The upcoming show is the third 
Hatch event for Adam Wade, who grew 
up in New Hampshire and is now a fix- 
ture in New York City comedy and sto- 
rytelling circles. By phone, he remarks 
that what he likes best about telling 
stories is the “connection" it gives him 


I THINK WRITERS GET EXCITED BY A READERSHIP 

PARTICULARLY FOR CERTAIN BOOKS 
THAT ARE MEANINGFUL FOR US. 


storyteller who lost his gift after his 
wife left him, can begin plying his trade 
again. Half of the moon's population, 
the Chups, lives in perpetual darkness 
and is forbidden to speak by its dictator, 
Khattam-Shud (“The End”). The Gups 
on the other half live in endless sunlight, 
love language and view themselves as 
keepers of the Sea of Stories, which is 
being poisoned by the Chups. 

Yet it’s the Gups who have engi- 
neered the moon to remain divided 
into regions of light and darkness, and 
so have imposed darkness on their 
enemies. The need to control others is 
universal, the story implies. 

Rushdie’s talk will follow the lead 
of Haroun, who demands of his father, 
“What’s the use of stories that aren’t 
even true?” 


For Vermonters, one answer is clear: 
Those stories generate a fabulous sea 
of titles at the VHC offices, hundreds 
of free books for discussion groups 

— which must apply for the program 

— and a chance to hear from one of fic- 
tion’s greatest practitioners. © 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com. 
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“The biggest compliment I can get 
in New York City,” he says, “is when 
someone sees me on the subway and 
says, ‘I was at this place four years 
ago, and you told a story about your 
grandmother.’ With all the enter- 
tainment stimuli out there in 2014, 
for them to remember something 
that happened within a five-minute 
period in New York City four years 
ago — that's like gold.” 

Bodett similarly suggests that the 
recent rise in storytelling culture 
may have something to do with "the 
digitization of our lives.” “We feel 
like we’re more connected than ever 
with each other, but we’re organic 
beasts, and we need to share,” he 
says. “Our DNA just requires that we 
look each other in the eye and tell 
something about ourselves. That’s 
how we learn. 


“That's why I'm doing this 
[event],” Bodett adds. “It is so power- 
ful for people; it really brings people's 
humanity out of them again in ways 
that maybe we don’t get a chance to 

Whatever the reason, storytelling 
has caught on again, and in a big way; 
the Hatch has found a way to catch 
that wave and turn it to charitable 
ends. As Bodett says with a laugh, "It 
beats the hell out of another silent 
auction.” © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Storytellers on a Mission, Saturday. 
November 1, 7:30 p.m., at Flynn MainStage 
In Burlington. $28.75-70.50. nynntix.org 
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H older of dozens of patents, 
inventor of everything from 
maximally accurate maps to 
a three-wheeled motor ve- 
hicle, author of epic poetry and coiner 
of countless neologisms, the late archi- 
tect, futurist and all-around genius R. 
Buckminster Fuller is one of the most 
remarkable figures of the 20th century. 
Fuller's fascinating story comes to life 
this week in Burlington in a project as 
unusual and multifaceted as the man 
himself 

The Love Song ofR. Buckminster Fuller 
is part movie, part concert and part mul- 
timedia conference talk, in a way that 
the polymathic Fuller would surely have 
appreciated. Billed as a “live documen- 
tary," the event features photographs and 
video clips of and about Fuller provided 
by filmmaker Sam Green. Indie-rock 
titans Yo La Tengo will perform a live, 
partly improvised musical score. Green 
himself will be on hand to play the part 
of MC and lecturer. 

Hosted by the flynn center for the 
performing arts, the event is cosponsored 
by an array of local arts organizations, 
including the university of Vermont’s lane 
series and the Vermont international film 
foundation. 

Director Green has explored this 



A ‘Live Documentary’ Brings R. Buckminster 
Fuller’s Legacy — and Yo La Tengo — to the Flynn 


unusual form in a previous work, the 
2010 live documentary Utopia in Four 
Movements. Consequently, the direc- 
tors of the San Francisco Museum of 
Modem Art asked Green to create a live 
documentary about Fuller for a 2012 
museum show. “At that point,” says 
Green in a phone interview, “I knew 
only what most people knew: that Fuller 
was ‘that dome guy’ from the 70s.” As he 
researched, Green would soon learn that 
Fuller’s legacy extended far beyond his 
best-known architectural creation, the 
geodesic dome. 

Almost too far beyond. Green dis- 
covered that the personal archive of R. 
Buckminster Fuller (who preferred to 
be called Bucky) is one of the most mas- 
sive ever assembled, consisting of hun- 
dreds of thousands of items that Fuller 
organized and filed nearly every day of 
his long professional life. Less daimted 
than intrigued, Green dove in and found 
himself more and more drawn to Bucky’s 
notions “about sustainability and about 
using design to solve problems,” the di- 
rector says. “His ideas are very practical, 
but there’s also something utopian about 
them, in the best sense of the word.” 

Green planned all along to accom- 
pany the piece’s visuals with music, and 
he found himself a lulu of a musical 


collaborator. Yo La Tengo, whose three- 
person lineup has remained unchanged 
for more than two decades, may never 
have released a top-10 single, but they 
have a cult following and have received 
critical acclaim. 

The band also happens to have expe- 
rience in live accompaniment for film, 
having scored and performed a 2001 pro- 
gram of short aquatic documentaries by 
famed nature filmmaker Jean Painleve. 
Green saw that performance and calls 


it “one of the five best cinematic experi- 
ences I’ve ever had.” He approached the 
band when they were between projects, 
and they signed on. 

Like Green, Yo La Tengo bassist 
James McNew was only generally aware 
of Fuller before this project. ‘It’s not like 
my parents had a dome or anything," he 
says, “but you kind of knew who he was.” 
Delving in, McNew found Bucky’s work 
“mind-blowing,” and he never tires of 
watching the film when he accompanies 


Behind the Masks of a Generator 
Artist-in-Residence 


P lenty of fright fans have dressed 
up for Halloween as Leatherface, 
the gruesome villain of The Texas 
Chain Saw Massacre. But how 
many have worn an actual leather mask? 

It’s no picnic to craft one, as native 
Vermonter eric roy could tell you. More 
than a decade ago, when he was working 
as the art director of a musical theater 
production of John Milton’s Paradise 
Lost in Laguna Beach, Calif., Roy picked 
up an unusual artistic passion: creat- 
ing hand-tooled leather masks. (And 
unlike Leatherface’s, they’re not made 
of human skin.) 

“For the angels and demons, we wanted 
something that would separate them from 
the mortals in the piece,” Roy remembers. 
A local artist, called in to create masks for 
those characters, gave Roy a crash course. 


Soon, Roy was experimenting with the 
scraps of leather the artist had left behind. 

“I just kind of fell in love with the ma- 
terial,” he says. “I’d done some work with 
papier-mache and sculptable plastics, and 
it didn't really enthuse me. But as soon as I 
started playing with this, it was kind of like 
coming home.” 

“This” was vegetable- or oak-tanned 
leather, which is relatively malleable while 
wet but extremely rigid when dry. The 
mask-making process that Roy learned 
was intensive: He’d hand-cut the leadier, 
then wet it and massage it to fit the con- 
tours of a customer's face, a process he 
had to repeat several times. It took hours 
to create a single mask — even before he 
added decorative designs, paint or surface 
treatments. 

“It’s been parked in the hobby space [for 


years],’’ Roy admits. “The templating stages 
would take several hours. I’d be hand-cut- 
ting pieces with an X-Acto knife, so there 
were limitations in terms of how intricate 
the designs could be. Given the cost of the 
material as well as the time that went into 
it, it was never something that I could sell 
and charge adequately for my time.” 

These days, though, Roy is churning 
out masks at a much faster rate. As the 
October artist-in-residence at Burlington’s 
generator maker space, he’s been taking 
advantage of new technologies such as a 
laser cutter and 3-D printer. 

“I was able to overhaul a decade-long 
process in a few weeks,” Roy says. Now he 
uses the laser cutter to eliminate the hours 
spent hand cutting, and digitally etches 
patinas and other intricate designs onto 
his masks. All told, he’s cut his production 
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it, he says. McNew especially likes the 
project because, unlike the Painleve 
film, it involves “a third entity” — that is, 
Green — who runs the show. 

Green says he designed The Love Song 
ofR. Buckminster Fuller to hark back to 
the earliest days of cinema, when such 
multimedia screenings were common- 
place. Green, who studied with ground- 
breaking experimental documentarian 
Marlon Riggs, is also influenced by the 
lecture-accompanied travelogue films of 
his youth. 

Ironically, it's new, digital technol- 
ogy that has allowed Green to realize 
his own live documentaries more fully. 
“The truth is that, until very recently, 
there was no way someone could do 
what I’m doing,” he says. “I’m bringing 
a laptop that has HD footage on it, and 
people have great projectors now. Even 
seven years ago, there weren’t projec- 
tors good enough, and the media wasn't 
portable enough. Not to make it sound 
too grandiose, but this is pretty cutting- 
edge, even though it’s an echo of these 
earlier forms.” 

The director and the band members 
have been road showing The Love Song 
of R. Buckminster Fuller since 2012. Both 
McNew and Green say no two shows are 
identical. Green’s spoken presentation 
and choice of photos and footage change 
from night to night; McNew lists several 
variables — “the audience's response, 
Sam’s rhythm, our response to that” — 
that allow the performance to breathe. 
“When you do a piece like this,” Green 
says, “we’re all in the band, in a way.” 


[FULLER'S] IDEAS ARE VERY 
PRACTICAL BUT THERE'S ALSO 

SOMETHING UTOPIAN ABOUT 
THEM. IN THE BEST SENSE 
OFTHEWORD. 

SAM GREEN 

(McNew adds, “I keep hoping that Sam 
will sing one night, but he just never 
will.”) 

While the piece itself may be uncon- 
ventional, Green says the inspiration 
behind it is pretty old-fashioned. While 
he’s not opposed to the fragmented 
viewing that digital technology can 
engender, he’s a fan of “the collective 
experience” of attending a film with 
an audience. He’s also attracted to the 
ephemerality of live performance. “I’m 
moved by the idea that we do the show 
and there’s nothing that exists from it — 
just a memory,” he says. 

Given that his piece portrays one of 
the last century's most multifaceted fig- 
ures, Green has stacked the deck in his 
favor. ® 


Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO ^ ■ 



time by two-thirds, to the rate of one mask 
per hour, "while enhancing the quality of 
the finished product" 

Roy started hanging out at 
Generator as a volunteer and 
soon became a studio member. 

During parts of his residency, 
he admits, he was there at all 
hours. And not just for the ma- 
chines but for the maker com- 
munity. “The peers that I have 
[here] are able to temper me 
and sharpen me in ways that are 
going to propel me forward,” 

Roy says. 

That’s exactly the goal of residencies in 
the maker space, says former executive di- 
rector christy mitchell, who launched the 
maker-in-residence program at Generator 
in June. (Mitchell, who’s also the owner 
and creative director of s.p.a.c.e. gallery 
on Pine Street and a mixed-media artist, 
turned the reins of Generator over to lars 
hasselblao Torres last Friday.) 

“[Roy] was able to expedite his process 
completely, to the point where he’s going 


to be able to start a company,” Mitchell 
notes. So far, seven businesses have 
formed under Generator’s roof, crafting 
products such as drones, puzzle 
maps and buildings. 

“That’s what excites us,” 
Mitchell continues. “And it 
doesn’t just excite us, it excites 
the state; it excites the local gov- 
ernment as well, where they’re 
realizing, Wow, Generator's not 
only super cool and fitn to talk 
about, but it’s actually generat- 
ingjobs." 

As for Roy, he has no employees yet, 
but he has plans to tap into local and 
regional theater and events markets. 
Next year, he hopes to capitalize on the 
spooky season. Perhaps he’ll even craft 
a literal “Leatherface” for some future 
Halloween. © 

Contact: xian@sevendays\’t.com 
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SAVING LOCAL FILM 

T he VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM 

festival, which kicked off its 
29th year on October 24 in 
downtown Burlington, high- 
lights new and challenging films from 
all over the world — and from its own 
backyard. Vermont films of all stripes 
reach local eyeballs via the annual 

VERMONT FILMMAKERS' SHOWCASE. 

This year, the Vermont international 
film foundation (the festival's parent 
organization) has pledged its support 
not just to Vermont film’s future but to 
its history. VTIFF launched its Vermont 
Film S.O.S film digitization initiative at a 
festival screening on October 25. 

orly yadin, the festival’s executive 
director, says the purpose of the ini- 
tiative is to “find the films that are in 
obsolete formats, or maybe in degraded 
conditions, and digitize them before 
they're lost forever.” Not just any films: 
The project aims to preserve Vermont- 
specific cinematic texts. Several types 
of moving images fit that bill: movies 
made by Vermont filmmakers (whether 
or not about the state) and movies about 
Vermont, including even home movies 
and outtakes. 

As announced on October 25, the 
first two films chosen for archival 
digitization are Chester Grimes, a 1981 
installment in Sutton filmmaker Herb 
Di Gioia’s series Vermont People; and the 
1916 silent A Vermont Romance. Yadin 
calls the selections “well chosen,” as the 
first is by a well-known local filmmaker 
and the second is an old film shot in 
Vermont. 

The project, which has been funded 
largely by the Burlington-based 


nonprofit film distributor green valley 
media, is in its earliest stages, but its aims 
are ambitious. Ultimately, says Yadin, 
the goal is to find a permanent reposi- 
tory for the films that may prove vital 
to historians. Such a task entails the 
digitization and preservation of original 
celluloid and, Yadin hopes, the creation 
of a physical archive. 

The initiative’s first step has been 
the creation of a comprehensive data- 
base, which Norwich filmmaker nora 
jacobson, the project director of the 
multipart documentary Freedom & 
Unity: The Vermont Movie, has been 
compiling for the past several months. 
At present, it features more than 630 
entries. 

“[The digitization initiative] is a way 
to start collecting our film heritage, 
since film and photography is a huge 
part of our history,” Jacobson says. “Film 
is a very important historical document, 
and it’s going to continue to be.” 

The public announcement of the 
S.O.S. Initiative occurred at a festival 
screening of Pamela Yates’ documen- 
tary Granito: How to Nail a Dictator. 
The tie-in was apt, as the film details 
how another of Yates’ films was used 
as evidence in the war-crimes trial of 
Guatemalan dictator Efrain Rios Montt. 

The festival continues at main street 

LANDING PERFORMING ARTS CENTER and Other 

downtown locations in Burlington 
through Sunday, November 2. 

ETHAN DE SEIFE 
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HI HACKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S REAR VIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


Three Birthday Gifts 


A s her mom strapped her into the backseat, 
the little girl asked a question that carried the 
charming seriousness specific to a person with 
about four years of living under her belt. And 
this girl was a charmer, with cocoa-colored skin and ador- 
ably chubby cheeks. 

“Mom, why are we taking a taxi?” She sounded incredu- 
lous, like, What gives? 

“Well, Maxine — it’s raining like heck, we need to get 
home and we don’t have a car.” 

Maxine scrunched up her face 
and considered the completely rea- 
sonable explanation before nodding 
in acceptance. OK, I’ll buy that. 

I was parked in a no-parking zone 
on the narrower continuation of 
North Avenue, just past the diagonal 
turn-off at Plattsburg Ave. With the 
heavy rain and obfuscating dusk 
coming on, I didn’t feel altogether 
comfortable semi-blocking the right 
lane. Though I did have my four-ways blinking, I was re- 
lieved when the mom finished securing her daughter and 
we were able to take off. Our destination was the Champlain 
School Apartments on Pine Street. 

“I have Gummi worms,” Maxine proceeded to 
inform me. 

“Really?" I said. “Are they made out of real worms?” 

She scoffed at my stupidity. “No! These are candy.” 
“Honey, what do you think they'd taste like if they 
were made of worms?” her mother asked. “Probably very 
gummy, I'd imagine.” 

In the rearview mirror, I smiled at the woman. She ap- 
peared to be in her late twenties, and she had the coolest 
stylized short Afro. 

“So, were you guys at a party?” I asked. “I saw the drive- 
way was crammed with cars.” 

“Yes, it was a surprise party for a friend,” the mom re- 
plied. “And it really seemed that it was a genuine surprise.” 

“I don’t ever want a surprise part)',” the girl announced. 
“I’d be too scared.” 

I said, “Well, you might be scared for a second or two, 
but then you’d see all your friends and family, all these 
people who love you, and then it’d be fun.” 


“I’ve never had a surprise party,” said the mom, sound- 
ing just a tad glum about it. 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” I said. “Everyone should have one 
once. In college, my housemates threw me one. This girl I 
liked, Helene, was the lure to get me there. She was like, We 
should go back to your place , all flirty-like. But I kept turn- 
ing her down, actually just playing around, fully intending 
to hang with her. Just as I was about to fold, she said, ‘Look, 
there’s a surprise party happening, and you just have to 
come back there with me.’ And I was like, ‘Helene — you 
blew it! I was just about to say yes.’ 
So then, of course, I had to put on my 
best surprise face when we walked 
through the door.” 

Maxine said, "I’m never having a 
surprise party,” effectively putting an 
end to the conversational thread. 

At the apartments, as the mom un- 
buckled Maxine, I said, “Guess what? 
Tomorrow is my birthday.” 

The mom said, ‘Well, happy 
birthday to you, and let me give you a present.” 

From her bag she pulled a small pouch, which she 
emptied onto the wide armrest to my right A couple dozen 
small pins fashioned from the flattened bottle caps of vari- 
ous beers emerged. "I make these,” the woman said with a 
big smile. “Pick out one.” 

'Well, these are totally creative. Thank you so much,” 
I said, as I examined my choices. I settled on Pabst Blue 
Ribbon. PBR, baby. 

A few hours later into the night, I got a call from my 
regulars on Mary Street off Williston Road, a fun group 
mostly composed of old college friends. Stuffed in my 
cab, one of the girls said, ‘Tup, Jemigan, we ordered from 
Leona’s Pizza tonight.” 

“Don’t you mean Leonardo’s?” I asked. 

"Nope, it’s Leona’s now,” she said, chuckling. “Look.” 

Sure enough, at Leonardo’s, across from the Doubletree 
hotel, three letters of the neon sign had burnt out, leaving 

“Maybe the owner had a sex-change operation,” I 
speculated. 

One of the young passengers asked me what was new 
in my life, and I told him that tomorrow was my birthday. 


After I’d dropped them off, at five minutes after midnight, 
they shot me a text: “Happy birthday man! From your aging 
20-somethings.” 

So that was sweet, I thought. This birthday thing was 
shaping up nicely. Toward last call, I picked up two iiber- 
stylish men in front of Nectar’s. From the backseat, one of 
them said, “The Sheraton, if you would, please, kindly and 
all that.” 

“It would be my distinct pleasure, my good gentlemen,” 
I replied, getting into the spirit of his repartee. 

"I love you,” the same man informed me. He was wear- 
ing a shiny, gray tailored suit and a violet tie, and had an 
amazing pompadour, perched up over a fade. 

‘Well, I do appreciate that,” I said, “but how can you 
already love me? I mean, you’ve just known me for 30 
seconds.” 

“Good point,” he said, laughing. "Like, you don’t know 
us yet. You don’t even know if we’re gay.” 

"That’s true,” I said, enjoying this back and forth. “I 
don’t know if you're gay, but you’re certainly jolly.” 

He asked me my name, and I told him. “Is that for 
reals?” he asked. 

I replied, “What am I — a hooker? Why would I give you 
a fake name?” 

When we pulled up to the Sheraton, his question was 
still bothering me for some reason. I said, “Look — do you 
want to check my driver’s license?” 

He replied, laughing, “I do. As a matter of fact, I do.” 

I passed it to him, and he said, “Well, that is your name. 
And — what’s this? — it’s your birthday!” 

The man handed me back my license, and then reached 
over the seat and gave me a big hug from behind, whisper- 
ing into my ear, “Happy birthday, Jemigan.” 

I don’t know whether his brand of intense cologne was 
a gay thing or not, but I’ll tell you this: The dude smelled 
great, and I finished up my night feeling fabulous, which is 
exactly how we should feel on our birthdays. © 
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Dear Cecil, 


Not that I hope to ever need this information, 
but can a live snake be tied into a knot that it 
can’t get out of? 

Richard Paym 


W ell, I suppose you 
could do that, and 
then you’d have 
a snake that was 
either badly injured or dead. 
Fortunately, snakes themselves 
don’t wriggle into knots they 
can’t wriggle out of — at any 
rate, healthy ones don’t. (For 
unhealthy ones, see below.) On 
the contrary, many snakes and 
other legless critters have an 
extraordinary facility for self- 
knotting, and can tie and untie 
themselves with a dexterity 
that would leave a sailor or Boy 
Scout in awe. 

The knot-tying abilities of 
snakes arise from the remark- 
able combination of flexibility 
and muscle control that makes 
snake locomotion possible. 
Besides the familiar undulating 
motion, snakes also move via 
sidewinding, a kind of diagonal 
self-flinging used on sand and 
other low-traction terrain, and 
“concertina movement,” used in 
tunnels, where the snake gath- 
ers itself into a series of close- 
spaced bends (suggesting a 
concertina or accordion), then 
pushes forward as it straightens 

Some snakes, notably con- 
strictors and pythons, have 
more vertebrae per unit of 
body length than others, and 
as a result can tie themselves 
into knots and balls — a well- 
named case in point being the 


ball python. Normally they do 
this for defensive purposes, 
sometimes hiding their 
in the middle of the tangh 
and remaining motionless 
until the predator (they 
hope) leaves them alone. 

Other snakes tie 
themselves into knots 
to aid in shedding their 
skin. While some land snakes 
do this, it's apparently moi 
common in sea snakes, r 
doubt due to the fact that they 
often lack a convenient source 
of friction to help them pull the 
old skin off. The snake ties itself 
into an overhand or figure-eight 
knot that it undulates down the 
length of its body. 

Sometimes a snake will 
form two or more knots at the 
same time, which may inspire 
the giddy to imagine a Snake 
Olympics (most knots! most 
twists! most artistic design!). 
Please. Self-knotting also helps 
snakes scrape off skin parasites. 
These are animals with more 
basic things on their minds. 

Snake knotting isn’t always 
a good thing — it may mean the 
snake has come down with in- 
clusion body disease, a distant 
relative of Ebola. First recog- 
nized in the 1970s, IBD is a fatal 
viral disorder that causes a va- 
riety of neurological symptoms 
in snakes, including paralysis, 
disequilibrium and a tendency 
for the afflicted snake to tie 



itself into knots, sometimes 

Experiments have shown 
that snakes will knot them- 
selves in a weightless environ- 
ment. After initial thrashing, 
the researchers observed, the 
snakes “became quiet upon 
self-embrace” — to put it an- 
other way, they calmed down 
once they’d tied the knot and 
(literally) gotten a grip on 
themselves. To you or me, this 
might sound like a good thing. 
Not to the scientists, who 
thought it “suggests a failure to 
distinguish self from nonself.” 
How dare you compose your- 
selves, you silly reptiles — don’t 
you know the situation calls for 
existential dread? 

Snakes aren't the only ani- 
mals with self-knotting capa- 
bilities. Several species of eel 


use knotting during feeding. If 
you’re the type that gets irked 
by coarse table manners, make 
sure you never have dinner 
with an eel: After grabbing 
onto a fish with its jaws, the eel 
whips its body around to create 
a figure-eight knot, then rap- 
idly pulls its head back through 
the knot. Result: swallowing, 
decapitation or other dismem- 
berment of the target fish. 

Probably the most creative 
uses of animal knotting — and 
perhaps also the most disgust- 
ing, but one tries not to be 
judgmental — are seen in the 
hagfish, an eel-like critter that’s 
surely in the running for ugliest 


life form on earth. The hagfish 
is so flexible it makes snakes 
look arthritic, a consequence 
of not having a spine. It can 
easily tie itself in knots when 
circumstances warrant 
Hagfish can use their 
knots as a way to dig bur- 
One will position itself 
perpendicularly over the sea- 
floor mud, fold its tail into an 
overhand knot, and spasm 
itself quickly to push the 
knot down its body length 
and drive its tail into the 
mud. They'll use a similar 
tactic during feeding, using 
the knots as leverage to extract 
prey from tight spaces after 
they bite hold of it. 

But their most common use 
of knotting is to avoid being 
eaten themselves. Hagfish are 
notorious for exuding huge 
amounts of slime, which not 
only makes them extraordi- 
narily slippery but can clog 
the gills of predators, causing 
them to choke and release the 
hagfish or, better yet, not bite it 
in the first place. If that doesn’t 
suffice, the hagfish can form 
an overhand knot that it slides 
up or down its body, pumping 
out slime even more volumi- 
nously, which either forces 
the predator to release its grip 
or grosses it out of existence. 
Connoisseurs of ickiness can 
find videos of the hagfish in 
action on YouTube; if you like 
tentacle porn, you’ll love this. 
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A racecar-driving 
populist and a 
"genius" inventor 
jockey for Vermont's 
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BY KATHRYN FLAGG AND ALICIA FREESE 



Scott, 56, grew up in Barre, racing 
snowmobiles, hunting and eyeing late- 
model racecars he couldn’t afford until 
he reached his thirties. He attended the 
University of Vermont and later started 
a motorcycle business that got derailed 
when he discovered it needed an Act 250 
permit. A father of two grown daughters, 
Scott lives in Berlin with his third wife, a 

“I don’t have a political bone in my 
body,’’ Scott often says, styling himself as 
a man of the people. But this line — like 
his willingness to let others win — over- 
looks the political acumen and competi- 
tive drive of the state’s highest-ranking 
Republican. “He’s as political as any 
politician in the world,” declared Bob 
Stannard, a recently retired lobbyist and 
former Democratic state rep. 

With Scott, the political and the per- 
sonal are entwined — more so, perhaps, 
than with any other statehouse denizen. 
His blue-collar credentials are bona fide, 
but he also knows how to use them to his 
advantage. Checkered flag motifs adorn 
his campaign materials, and his racecar 
analogies remind Vermont voters of his 
celebrity status. 


of Colchester, Dick Sears of Bennington 
and President Pro Tern John Campbell of 
Quechee. Only five have so far endorsed 
Corren, but the Democrat has the support 
of both U.S. Senator Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) 
and his junior colleague, Bernie Sanders 

a-vt.) 

By his own account, Scott gets along 
well with Democratic Gov. Peter Shumlin, 
too — he described their relationship as 
“honest” and “trusting.” The governor 
invites his deputy to cabinet meetings and 
pivotal press conferences and has done 
little to assist the Democratic candidates 
who’ve attempted to unseat Scott in the last 
two elections. 

Some people think they 
have to win on every subject 
and every debate, and 

I look for ways for 
other people to win. 

PHIL SCOTT 



P hil Scott leaned against his gleam- 
ing green racecar, somehow look- 
ing natural in a charcoal-colored 
jumpsuit. Barely audible over 
the sounds of motors revving, 
Vermont’s soft-spoken lieuten- 
ant governor was making his 
third comparison between racing cars 
and running the Senate. He chuckled, 
conscious that his remark might come 
off as kind of cheesy, but was unable to 
stop himself. 

“Racecar drivers are a lot like politi- 
cians. Quite a few of them have a fairly 
big ego," Scott explained. But Vermont’s 
only Republican in statewide office is 
quick to point out that he’s not your typ- 
ical driver — or politician. “Some people 
think they have to win on every subject 
and every debate, and I look for ways for 
other people to win.” 

One person he’s hoping won’t win 
is Progressive Dean Corren, his chal- 
lenger in the race for the state’s No. 2 
job. On that early October weekend, 
Corren had the courage to campaign 
on Scott’s turf — Barre’s Thunder 
Road racetrack. The reedy figure stood 
at the top of the amphitheater with 
a lawn sign at his feet and a Corren 
sticker affixed to the bill of his red base- 
ball cap. 

A scientist, entrepreneur and in- 
ventor, Corren’s the hyperintellectual 
to Scott’s common-man persona, and 
he faces an uphill battle, despite 
qualifying for $200,000 in public 


financing for his campaign. Earlier this 
month, the Castleton Polling Institute 
showed Corren trailing Scott 24 to 58 
percent. 

This particular race may be more 
about personalities than politics. 
Even the staunchest Progressives and 
Democrats are hesitant to speak criti- 
cally of Scott, whose political stances 
tend to be moderate and quietly con- 
veyed. “Chances are, if people know 
him, they like him,” said Rich Clark, the 
director of the polling institute. 

Meanwhile, Corren has to live down 
a hard-charging reputation — when he 
was one of three Progs in the legisla- 
ture — for pushing an agenda that was 
decades ahead of its time. His challenge: 
to chip away at Scott’s uncontroversial 
image without reinforcing the impres- 
sion held by some political insiders that 
he is a self-righteous crusader. 

To that end, Corren has sought to 
inspire Vermont voters with a vision for 
the lieutenant governorship that’s as 
much about crafting policy as it is about 
corralling the Senate. 

“We’ve been ... taught not to expect 
much,” said Corren of the office. He 
criticizes Scott for not taking strong 
positions or getting his hands dirty in 
the work of policy making. “I just don’t 
understand wanting to get less work out 
of somebody rather than more ... I think 


During four years as lieutenant gover- 
nor and 10 as a state senator before that, 
Scott has developed plenty of off-the-track 
fans who laud his levelheaded, selfless ap- 
proach to politics. 

Scott Milne, the GOP candidate for 
governor, considers him one of the state’s 
greatest populists. 

Lobbyist Heidi Tringe described him as 
the ultimate retail politician. 

“I wish I could clone him,” said 
Senate Minority Leader Joe Benning 
(R-Caledonia). 

More notably, seven of 17 Democratic 
state senators have crossed party lines to 
signal their support for Scott — includ- 
ing some influential ones: Dick Mazza 


When Shumlin decided to build a 
house in East Montpelier, he called on his 
lieutenant governor to lay the foundation, 
build the driveway and dig the gubernato- 
rial pond. Asked if he gave Shumlin a dis- 
count, Scott hedged. “I didn’t do anything 
that I wouldn’t do for anybody else. I didn't 
do it for nothing, that’s for sure.” 

The governor isn't the only guy for 
whom Scott has rolled up his sleeves. Asked 
about his accomplishments, supporters 
invariably summon the memory of Scott 
using his DuBois Construction equipment 
to clean up debris from Tropical Storm 
Irene. Later, he raised money to remove 
and replace mobile homes — “without 
spending any taxpayer dollars,” his website 




points out. Last weekend, for the 10th year 
running, he collected donated tires, which 
will be resold to raise cash to buy heating 
oil for low-income families. 

Besides the Wheels for Warmth pro- 
gram, Scott’s website calls attention to his 
practice of spending time in different jobs 
around the state. ‘It’s not just a publicity 
stunt,” Tringe said. “He is one of few public 
servants who is actually listening and ob- 
serving and experiencing what Vermonters 



Scott often invokes his experience as a 
small-business owner. Even when the 
legislature is in session, he’ll show up at 
DuBois Construction, which he co-owns 
with a cousin, for a few hours in the early 
morning and then return for several more 
in the evening. “I make a point of opening 
the mail every day,” Scott said. He also 
mops the floors. On a recent visit, the main 
warehouse was cleaner than most homes. 
In his office was a copy of The Vermont 
Way, former Republican governor Jim 
Douglas’ memoir. Scott admitted he hasn’t 
found the time to read it yet. 

Downstairs, a dictionary-thick book lay 
open on a table in the conference room. Its 
pages were singed, and someone had at- 
tempted to reconstruct the binding using 
duct tape. More heavy equipment manu- 
als — charred to various degrees — filled a 
nearby bookcase. In 2012, a fire destroyed 
DuBois Construction’s office, garage and 
much of the heavy equipment. New manu- 
als cost roughly $600, so Scott said he 
salvaged what he could. 

He said the fire was one of several rea- 
sons — Scott calls them the three Ps — he 
hasn’t run for the state’s highest office. 
Professionally, he couldn’t leave his com- 
pany, because “we weren’t on solid foot- 
ing.” Politically, “I didn’t think I could win.” 
And personally, “I wasn’t ready to hang up 
my helmet.” As in, his car-racing helmet 

Scott prides himself on being ac- 
cessible — especially to those who lack 
political savvy. Last Wednesday, he told 
Vermont Public Radio’s Jane Lindholm 
that his office has fielded as many as 2,000 
calls from constituents during the last 
three years. Later in the interview, when 
a caller from Vershire asked him about a 
permitting problem, Scott invited him to 
his office. “We don’t have the answers, but 
we can open up doors and hopefully get 
you in to talk about the issue." 

That approach has paid off with voters. 
The Castleton poll showed Scott with a 59 
percent approval rating among voters, 14 
points higher than Shumlin’s numbers. 

And Scott's popularity extends into the 
Green Room. Even senators who’ve pub- 
licly said they won’t vote for him — Claire 
Ayer (D-Addison), for example — have 
praised Scott's skill. The president pro 
tern decides which bills are brought to the 



Senate floor, while the lieutenant governor 
facilitates the debate and makes sure sena- 
tors adhere to Robert’s Rules, a task Scott 
described as part judge, part traffic cop. 
The lieutenant governor only votes in the 

“Do it by the book rather than your per- 
sonal agenda,” is how Scott described his 
philosophy at the podium. 

“When we get hot and heavy into con- 
frontation, he’s very good about calming 
the waves,” Benning said, though he noted 
Scott has a tendency to hit the gavel too 

As lieutenant governor, Scott is one- 
third — Mazza and Campbell complete 
the triumvirate — of what is known as 
the Committee on Committees, which 
decides which senators sit on which policy 
committees and who leads them. Some 
senators grumble that the process is inher- 
ently opaque and politically driven. To 
a certain extent, it remains “an old boys’ 
club,” according to Sen. Diane Snelling 
(R-Chittenden). 

But most concede that Scott’s been rea- 
sonable there, too. 


Scott’s biggest vulnerability is policy. 
Critics say he has never really dug in. Sen. 
Ginny Lyons (D-Chittenden) recalled how 
former lieutenant governor Doug Racine 
would pull people into his office to hammer 
out ideas behind the scenes. “I personally 
have not seen that with Phil Scott. He’s 
been more out doing his job thing," Lyons 

Racine, the recently deposed secretary 
of human services, agreed that Scott has 
been “short on policy details.” During his 
own tenure, Racine said, he convened a 
conference on child poverty and helped 
lawmakers develop the income-sensitivity 
portion of the property tax formula. “I 
think Vermonters feel very comfortable 
with him, but I think he could do more.” 

Scott’s also taken flak for ducking key 
issues. He acknowledged that, particularly 
on the issue of single-payer, he’s irked both 
Republicans and Democrats by refusing to 
take a clear position. He also reversed his 
stance on ridgeline wind turbines — in his 
own telling, he opposed a moratorium on 
them until he took bike ride near one of 
the developments and realized just how 


intrusive they were. But he insists he’s just 
being open-minded. 

“I don’t know where he stands on any- 
thing” said Terry Bouricius, a longtime 
friend of Corren's who served alongside his 
fellow Prog in the Statehouse in the 1990s. 

“If you don’t do anything you don’t do 
anything wrong” said former rep and lob- 
byist Stannard. “Show up at the chamber of 
commerce and at the Boy Scouts, be happy, 
never commit, call it a day, and everybody 
loves you.” Stannard said Democrats tried to 
recruit him to run against Scott in 2012. He 
declined, but that didn’t stop him from de- 
vising a hypothetical campaign slogan: “Phil 
Scott is a nice guy, but he drives around in 
circles. I’m going in a straight line.” 

SNIARTY PANTS 

Nobody complains about not knowing 
where Corren stands. He is, at his core, an 
issues guy. If Scott is the campaign’s “nice 
guy," Corren — by most tellings — is the 
“smart guy,” a wonk’s wonk eager to sink 
his teeth into policy. His platform centers 
on support for single-payer health care, 
job creation in the context of the creative 
economy, and a committed response to 
climate change. 

While Scott dons a racing suit, Corren 
is more at ease in a business suit. During 
the campaign, he has hoofed it around the 
state talking to small businesses — a whis- 
key company in Shoreham, a high-tech 
sound company in Burlington, a bowtie 
manufacturer in Middlebury. At that stop, 
he dug into his coat pocket and somewhat 
bashfully showed off the homemade bow- 
ties he crafted, as a hobby, a few decades 
ago. “I couldn’t resist," Corren said, show- 
ing good humor when one of the seam- 
stresses grimaced at his handiwork. 

He’s hoping to tap into the kind of “can- 
do attitude” he senses among Vermonters 
— symbolized, in part, by last year’s suc- 
cessful drive for legislation to label geneti- 
cally engineered foods. 

“You have Republicans trashing 
Vermont as a way to try to get elected or 
reelected,” said Corren. “It’s so counter- 
productive. Throw out ideas. Ask ques- 
tions. Don’t just trash Vermont and say, 
‘Everything is wrong. We're on the wrong 

He said Scott and Milne have advocated 
for “slowing down." 

“I don’t think Vermonters want to go 
backwards,” Corren said during an inter- 
view in the quiet home office from which 
he telecommutes to his New York City 
renewable energy business. 

“I think we need statewide officials 
who are going to aspire to Vermont's best, 
and not play on its fears,” he said. 

Corren’s campaign is marked by this 
kind of optimism. He’s unwavering in 
his support of single-payer health care 
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(though he acknowledges the rollout of the 
state’s interim health program — Vermont 
Health Connect — has been a “disaster”). 

“As much as we know that the sun is 
going to rise tomorrow, we know that 
single-payer is the way to go,” he said. 

He’s dismissive of what he calls the “old 
shibboleths” of fewer taxes and less regu- 
lation when it comes to economic devel- 
opment. He advocates for income-based 
property tax payments. And on the issue 
of climate change, he’s trying to talk up the 
bright side: Adapting to a changing planet 
could mean green jobs for Vermonters. 

He’s also trying to appeal to the 
Democratic majority in Vermont. In the 
last weeks of the campaign, Corren’s camp 
has turned up the heat Last week, the cam- 
paign launched a new ad in which women 
— including former governor Madeleine 
Kunin — say that "women’s rights are under 
attack” in the United States and mention 
Planned Parenthood’s endorsement of 
Corren. The ad also claimed that Scott had 
been endorsed by Vermont Right to Life, 
which is not true. The group’s political 
action committee simply recommended 
Scott as the “preferable” candidate of the 
two. Scott supports access to abortion but 
also favors parental notification. 

Corren’s unwavering positions delight 
progressive supporters — but also fuel the 
reputation that still lingers from his days 
as a state representative in the 1990s, when 
he and Bouricius earned the moniker “the 
Self-Righteous Brothers” from Vermont 
Times political columnist Peter Freyne. 

“Politics is the art of making deals, but 
for these guys, deals are out of the question 
because they’re convinced they’ve got it 
right to start with,” Freyne wrote in 1994. 

“[Corren and Bouricius] were really dis- 
liked for their superior ways, for their be- 
havior and the way in which they thought 
they were smarter than other people and 
the way they derided die system ... which 
is born of compromise,” recalled veteran 
Montpelier lobbyist Kevin Ellis. “They 
were loath to play the game." 

Bouricius takes issue with Freyne’s 
characterization, and noted that the col- 
umnist gave everyone “slightly pejorative 
nicknames.” The idea that Corren wasn't 
willing to cross party lines or compromise 
just wasn’t true, Bouricius said. 

“I did not have the people skills, per- 
sonality or inclination to chat up people 
and make friends quickly,” said Bouricius, 
who was more interested, by his own 
telling, in “radical politics.” Corren, on 
the other hand, “made fast friends very 
quickly across the political spectrum,” said 
Bouricius. “He was a more natural people- 
person. Not to say that he is not a policy 
wonk as well — because he certainly is.” 

Corren's aptitude for policy comes up 
frequently in speaking with those who 
know him well — when words like “abso- 
lutely brilliant" and “probably a genius IQ” 


get bandied around. Ask his supporters 
about the charge that Corren can be arro- 
gant, and they’ll say he’s intelligent 
“I respect and enjoy being around 
people who are smart,” said Vermont State 
Auditor Doug Hotter, who, like Corren, 
is running as both a Democratic and 
Progressive. “I don’t view him as arrogant. 
He’s self-confident, and that’s fine. What’s 
the problem with that?” 

AHEAD OF HIS TIME 

Corren’s background speaks to those 
smarts. He grew up in New York, and 
came to Vermont in the 1970s to attend 
Middlebury College. After graduating 
with a degree in philosophy in 1977, he 
returned to New York and completed a 


Corren made his first run — unsuc- 
cessfully — for the House in 1990. Two 
years later, he ran again and won — and 
went on to serve eight years in the 

“It took a lot of chutzpah for him to 
run and get elected in those days," said 
Sen. Anthony Pollina (D/P-Washington). 
One of just three Progressives in the 
House, Corren was “such a minority," 
Pollina said, that he had to work harder 
to make his voice heard. 

When Corren spoke up in those years, 
it was often on big prescient issues. 
According to Bouricius, Corren was the 
first — in the country — to introduce a 
motion on same-sex marriage on the 
floor of a state legislature. He sponsored 
the first legislation in Vermont calling 



master's degree in energy science at New 
York University. His thesis proposed a 
plan to combat what was then commonly 
called “the greenhouse effect” — that 
is, the buildup of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere and what we today simply call 
climate change. 

It was an exciting time for energy re- 
search. After landing a job as a research 
scientist, Corren patented a new technol- 
og)' designed to harvest the energy of river 
and tidal currents — like a wind turbine 
under water. When research funding dried 
up, Corren reluctantly shelved the idea. In 
1988, he moved to Burlington and got in- 
volved with local Progressive politics. He 
landed a seat on the Burlington Electric 
Commission, on which he served until 
1994; he oversaw a $1.3 million investment 
in energy conservation, and negotiated 
Burlington’s phase-out of power pur- 
chases from the Vermont Yankee nuclear 
power plant. 


for a single-payer health care system. He 
worked for six years to get a hearing on 
physician-assisted suicide. 

“A lot of the issues that Dean was 
advocating for at the time, which gave 
people the impression that he was this 
adamant, hard-core Progressive unwill- 
ing to compromise, are now issues that 
are broadly accepted by Vermonters,” 
said Pollina. Corren may have softened 
in recent years, Pollina said, but he’s not 
the only one who has changed. Vermont 

Corren’s proud to have been among 
the first wave of legislators to push those 
issues. But what he’s proudest of during 
his time as a lawmaker is a far less sexy 
issue: preventing the deregulation of the 
power industry in Vermont, a move he 
estimates saved Vermonters hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

On the topic of dollars: Corren 
and Bouricius came under fire in the 


mid-1990s for state mileage and lodging 
reimbursements. As Freyne reported 
in 1994, Corren routinely collected a 
$50 per diem intended for lawmakers 
who lived too far away from Montpelier 
to make the daily commute — despite 
the fact that he rarely stayed at his 
Montpelier crash pad. It wasn’t illegal, 
but some lawmakers called it a scam. 

Ultimately, the same reason Corren 
invoked to justify those reimbursements 

— the relatively low wages paid to part- 
time lawmakers — became the reason he 
did not run for a fifth term. 

Corren left the Statehouse in 2000 

— a move he said “broke my heart.” In 
the years since, that neglected 1980s 
patent has found new life. His current 
employer, New York-based Verdant 

Corren’s challenge: to 
chip away at Scott’s 
uncontroversial image 

without reinforcing 
the impression 
held by some 
political insiders 
that he is a 

self-righteous crusader. 

Power, approached Corren about re- 
viving his long-stalled research. The 
company received the first-ever license 
from the U.S. Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission for a tidal energy project. 
Today, the first pilot turbines are churn- 
ing away beneath the surface of New 
York’s East River. 


TWEETING HIS MESSAGE 

Corren has “mellowed with age, and with 
experience” since his first stint in the 
legislature, Pollina said. 

“The question is, has he mellowed to 
an extent where people like him and want 
to vote for him?” asked Ellis. “Because 
there’s a heck of a lot of Democrats who 
remember Dean Corren as being pretty 
righteous, pretty pure about his views 
and very critical of the political system in 
Vermont and the way business was done.” 




So Corren is trying to shake the image 
— mostly, by doing what he criticizes 
Vermont Republicans for failing to do: 
asking questions and listening. 

A world away from Thunder Road, 
in the hip downtown Burlington coffee 
shop Maglianero Cafe, Corren and some 
of his campaign staffers fired up a very 
different kind of campaign event: a 
“tweet-up." 

Tweet-ups are typically a chance for 
Twitter users to meet in person, put- 
ting a face to an online persona. In the 
Corren campaign’s case, it was more like 
a digital town hall — a chance for Corren 
to ask questions, push his platform, and, 
in theory, interact with voters. 

Corren, campaign manager Meg Brook 
and Rep. Chris Pearson (P-Burlington) 
huddled in front of their laptops around 
a small, round table. Campaign intern 
Emily Krasnow and Progressive Party 
chair Martha Abbott fiddled with their 


cellphones. Pearson was the tech expert 
of the group. Corren peered through 
glasses perched at the end of his nose, 
composing his Tweets not on Twitter but 
in a Microsoft Word document; he shot 
the tweets one by one over to Pearson, 
who pushed them out online. 

“Every tweet-up needs some stick- 
ers," Pearson said, pasting a red Corren 
campaign sticker over his breast pocket. 

Soon Corren hit his stride, pecking 
away at his laptop keyboard earnestly. 
“Ooh, 139!” he said, delightedly, after 
tallying the number of characters in one 
particular message. (Twitter limits mes- 
sages to 140.) “Boom.” 

The group was quick to rib one 
another and laugh at their tech savvy 
(or lack thereof). “You can't do your 
two spaces after your period,” Pearson 
chided Corren at one point. Before long, 
Corren was declaring the event “more 
fun than I expected.” 


Admittedly, most of the participation 
came from the Corren campaign itself, 
with staffers Brook and Dave Sterrett 
chiming in. A recent college grad asking 
questions about Corren's plans to engage 
young people who want to stay and work 
in Vermont turned out to be a campaign 
intern based in Middlebury. 

“It’s only Twitter, so I can say any- 
thing, right?" Corren quipped at one 

In the end, though, he stayed on 
message: talking up the need for better 
health care for Vermonters, an aggres- 
sive, proactive response to climate 
change and the importance of the cre- 
ative economy. “We must make #VT the 
best place on earth,” he tweeted. 

ROLE PLAY 

To do that, Corren insists that he will 
take the lieutenant governor’s job 
seriously, devoting roughly 35 hours a 
week to the position. He’d keep his day 
job, and said his employer is flexible and 
supportive. “I like to work,” said Corren. 

The job pays roughly $62,000, plus 
benefits. 

But is any lieutenant governor, no 
matter how hardworking, really in the 
position to do that much? It depends on 
the person, according to former office- 
holders and Montpelier insiders. The 
minimum job duties aren’t especially 
taxing: “They break a tie, and they have 
coffee,” said Stannard. 

When he held the position, Racine 
aspired to more. “I felt that as the No. 
2 elected office in the state, I had a re- 
sponsibility to be active in the setting 
of policy, and that’s where I think Dean 
Corren has it right. Phil Scott tends to 
not insert himself in policy debates.” 

And what Scott supporters have 
pointed to as one of his strengths — pre- 
siding over the Senate — Corren’s back- 
ers dismiss as a small part of the job. 
Parliamentary procedure is “child’s play” 
for Corren, said Bouricius. Running 
the Senate isn't “rocket science,” said 
Pollina, particularly with the amount of 
support provided by Senate staff. 

“Phil does a good job of running the 
Senate,” said Pollina, “but I don’t see any 
reason why Dean Corren wouldn’t.” 

Benning sees plenty of reason. “If 
[Corren] steps out of the role of being a 
moderator to advance his causes, I sus- 
pect it’s going to cause him a lot of grief, 
because the Senate is populated with 
some of the strongest 30 egos the state has 
to offer.” 

Corralling those egos has been Scott’s 
strong suit. Being nice has its value in the 
unabashedly clubby Senate, according 
to left-leaning lobbyist Ellis. “Politics 
is about relationships, and when you’re 
a nice guy, that matters.” He described 
lieutenant governors as "brokers of 


meetings and lubrication for conversa- 
tions, running the Senate and bringing 
people together around thorny issues.” 

And then there’s the issue of party af- 
filiation. Hoffer dismissed the common 
refrain that the job is a ceremonial one. 

He pointed out that it wasn’t long ago 
that a lieutenant governor — Howard 
Dean — stepped into the governor’s shoes 
following Dick Snelling’s death in 1991. 

“Why would we want a Republican to 
be next in line for the governor’s job?” 
asked Hoffer. 

Corren isn’t fazed by the disappoint- 
ing numbers out of Castleton, which 
showed him trailing Scott by more than 
30 points; the poll was taken before he 
started advertising on television. 

Given that, pollster Clark said there's 
some "room for movement” in the race, 
pointing to the 14 percent of undecided 
voters. Still, Clark said, “I’ve got to think 
the incumbent is pretty happy with 
where he is.” 

Few sparks have flown during debates 
between Scott, Corren and the Liberty 
Union candidate Marina Brown. During 
a Burlington Free Press-hosted one, 
Scott surprised people by suggesting the 
state set up an independent board — a la 
Green Mountain Care Board — to regu- 
late school spending. Corren later dis- 
paraged the proposal, telling VTDigger’s 
Laura Krantz that it amounted to a “total 
state takeover” of school spending. 

When it comes to campaign spend- 
ing, public financing will only go so 
far. Vermont’s campaign-finance law 
allows candidates to qualify by gather- 
ing a large number of small contribu- 
tions from voters in lieu of money from 
corporations or PACs. After he scored 
that funding, Corren was forbidden « 
from raising any more money. Scott has !$ 
already raked in more than $250,000, g 
exceeding Corren’s war chest. S 

Corren optimists point out that 5 
Scott’s last challenger — Cassandra ° 
Gekas — made a good showing two years 
ago, garnering 40 percent of the vote to 
Scott’s 57 percent despite entering the 
race late, raising very little money and _ 
lacking much statewide name recogni- rg 
tion. Gekas, however, made her bid in a g 
year when Barack Obama was running =3 
for president, and Democrats turned out g; 
in large numbers to vote for him. * 

At Thunder Road earlier this month, 
both Corren and Scott lined up for a 
tradition in Vermont politics: the annual < 

cow chip toss. After the friendly com- z 

petition, Corren strode off and Scott g 

returned to the racetrack — where, a few 
minutes later, another driver knocked 
him out of the race. 

Knocking Scott out of the lieutenant 
governor’s office appears to be a tougher 
challenge. © g 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com, 3 

kathryn@sevendaysvt.com £ 



W hether you drive into 
North Hartland or whiz 
past on Interstate 91, 
there’s no missing the 
Lemax Farm with its big bright-yellow 
barns towering over a bustling farmyard. 

“It's an iconic structure in the town,” 
Matt Dunne, a former state senator from 
Hartland, said of the grouping of barns 
that was built over the course of two 
centuries. 

Now, that beloved confluence of agri- 
cultural enterprise is falling apart. 

The endangered barn complex is 
made up of eight buildings, many of 
which are interconnected. The oldest 
section dates back to 1790. The larg- 
est section, a massive four-story barn, 
is about a hundred years younger 
— but still historic. That barn’s paint 
is chipped and faded. Its windows are 
missing panes. Its sill plates bow out at 
the foundation. There isn’t a straight 
line in sight. 

All told, the Lemax Farm barns need 
about $160,000 in restoration work — 
far more than its dairy-farming owners 
Ed and Kelly Meacham can aflord. 

A group of Upper Valley residents 
has come to the rescue. Friends 
of Lemax Farm has already raised 
$40,000 toward barn repairs and is 
now looking to the state, as well as 
institutional donors, to drum up more 
cash to save one of Hartland's five re- 
maining dairy farms. 



“They’re magnificent structures that 
give you a sense of place as well as engi- 
neering and architecture,” said Dunne of 
the Lemax Farm barns. “They're part of 

Keeping historic barns standing is a 
struggle — for the Meachams and other 
farmers across the state, for whom time 
and money are scarce. State efforts such 
as the Barn Preservation Grant program 
offer some assistance to rehabilitate 
barns that are at least 50 years old, but 
those require matching funds. Currently, 
the state invests $225,000 each year to 
preserve historic farm structures. 



THAT TICKING CLOCK 
IS REAL 


Even farmers who want to go that 
route can’t always come up with the 
cash. “They understand that if they 
don’t do something, the barn is going to 
further deteriorate or even potentially 
collapse," said Caitlin Corkins, a tax 
credits and grants coordinator with the 
Agency of Commerce and Community 
Development, “but pulling together the 
resources to even meet the matching 
requirements is difficult sometimes.” 

Corkins said the rally around the 
Lemax Farm is unusual. While it’s not 
uncommon for communities to come 
together to save public buildings, such 
as old town halls or theaters, she said, 
privately owned agricultural structures 
don’t often inspire such philanthropic 

State architectural historian Devin 
Colman agreed. The more prominent 
the farm, he said, the more likely the 
community is to invest in its upkeep; he 
pointed to the highly visible Monitor 
barns in Richmond as an example. 

“Others that are off on a hill farm, on 
a dirt road — then it really is up to that 
landowner to decide if they want to 
invest in keeping that building in shape,” 
said Colman. 

Doing so is not only expensive, it can 
be logistically challenging. Construction 
season coincides with the busiest time 
of year for farmers. If an old barn is still 
in use — particularly if it houses animals 
— farmers have to figure out how to ac- 
commodate repairs without disrupting 
operations. 

Farmers also have to ask them- 
selves if saving an old barn is practical. 
Agriculture has changed considerably in 
recent decades, and older barns aren’t 
always conducive to newer methods. 
For instance, at the Lemax Farm, the 
Meachams have to use old-fashioned 
square bales of hay instead of larger 
round bales, because the bigger bales 
don’t fit in the bam. They have to shovel 
out the barn by hand, since a tractor 
can't fit down the aisle between milkers. 

“They are not the most efficient and 
practical structures for today’s dairy 
operation," agreed Dunne. In fact, when 
the Meachams reached out to financial 
advisers for recommendations about 
how to make their farm more profitable, 
Dunne said, “the pure financial advice 
was to tear them down and put up a 
more modem structure that is easier to 
maintain.” 

Why save buildings that might not 
be ideal for modern agriculture? Some 
landowners rent them out for storage. 
Others convert them into event spaces 
for weddings. Fans of old barns say 
they’re part of the Vermont landscape 
that natives and visitors alike know and 


love. “It’s so cliche,” said Corkins, “but 
it’s part of our brand." 

“They're visual landmarks to under- 
stand Vermont’s history,” said Colman. 
“Without these physical reminders, you 
start to lose track of the history and de- 
velopment of the state.” 

Colman has been overseeing an effort 
to compile a “barn census” — a record 
of notable agricultural buildings in the 
state. The state relies on volunteers to 
provide that information, and, three 


years in, the census has 2,700 records on 
file. “Certainly a lot more out there” have 
not yet been documented, Colman said. 

And plenty of questions still loom. How 
many bams are there in the state? In what 
kind of condition do they stand? How 
many are lost each year, and are restora- 
tion efforts keeping up with the inevitable 
wear and tear of time and the elements? 

One for the legislature: Is the state 
doing enough to help preserve these old 
structures? 

“As a recovering state senator, I would 
not presume to say there aren’t other 


budget priorities,” said Dunne. But he’s 
worried. “I do think that we are at risk 
every year that goes by of these structures 
falling into such disrepair that they can’t 
be recovered. That ticking clock is real.” 

In North Hartland, Kelly Meacham 
said she hears it loud and clear — but 
for the 16 years the family has owned 
the farm, it’s had enough to do milking 
cows and keeping up with minor repairs. 
Today, the Meachams run the farm with 
their 27-year-old son, John, and his wife, 


Calista. They have 100 milkers and 90 
young stock; the large, black-and-white 
Holsteins reside in a tie-stall barn on the 
ground floor of the bam complex. 

When the farmers, now in their early 
fifties, moved to the farm, they didn’t 
know much about barn maintenance. 
After running this and other dairy farms 
in the region for other owners, though, 
they were simply excited to own their 

“Maybe we were young, or maybe 
we were naive,” said Meacham. “We 
didn’t realize how much upkeep there 


was going to be to the buildings. We also 
didn’t know that it was going to be such a 
struggle to keep our heads above water.” 

Milk prices have yo-yoed for Vermont 
dairy farmers during the years the 
Meachams have been in the business. 
They’ve been fairly lucky, breaking even 
or even getting ahead a little bit — until 
last year, when some costly trouble with 
breeding stock put the family in the red. 
To bring in more cash, Kelly Meacham 
works off-farm as a paraeducator and 
runs the farm-to-school program at 
Hartland Elementary School. The kids 
come to Lemax to learn about dairy farm- 
ing and to plant vegetables in the garden. 

“We have very much of an open-door 
policy," Meacham said. 

In fact, a group of coworkers at the 
school was the first to bring up the idea 
of restoring the old bam. They planned 
to raise money to repaint the buildings, 
but quickly realized the job was more 
involved. 

As Meacham put it: “It doesn’t do any 
good to paint if the buildings are falling 

That’s when Dunne and other volun- 
teers stepped in. Soon the group had a 
name — Friends of Lemax Farm — and a 
goal: to raise $40,000 by October 1. 

The group hit that target in late 
September, after a cheery, well-attended 
gathering and silent auction at the farm. 
Now it plans to approach the state with 
a $15,000 funding request through the 
barn-grant program. 

And there’s more fundraising ahead. 
The group hopes to hit its final goal of 
$160,000 by next April. 

On a sunny afternoon several weeks 
ago, the Lemax Farm hummed with 
activity. Calista Meacham urged cows 
through the milking parlor, cleaning 
their udders before hooking the animals 
up to the milking machine. Outside in 
the farmyard, tractors rumbled past with 
load after load of field-fresh com. 


Meanwhile, Dunne appeared, in 
Carhartts and flannel, to show the barn 
to another visitor: Gaye Symington, 
the former speaker of the Vermont 
House and now the president of the 
Middlebury-based philanthropic High 
Meadows Fund. 

Dunne, Symington and Kelly 
Meacham ascended through the four- 
story barn. Narrow wooden stairs led 
from the ground-floor level — where 
the Holsteins looked on — to the hayloft. 
They walked down the high drive, the 
sloping earthen ramp that leads to the 
top floor, to look at the bam from the 
north. The very same view was captured 
by 1930s Works Progress Administration 
photographer Arthur Rothstein. That 
photograph can be found in the Library 
of Congress archives, and in Roy Stryker’s 
1973 book showcasing the work of WPA 
photographers. 

“Can I steal an apple, Kelly?” Dunne 
asked, reaching up to a decades-old tree. 

“Sure, hon,” Meacham replied. 

Finding herself on the receiving end 
of so much community assistance has 
been awkward at times. “Ed and I are 
both ones that like to give,” Meacham 

Out in the barnyard, her bearded, sus- 
pender-wearing husband hopped down 
from the cab of a John Deere tractor for 
a quick break and chat with his wife. But 
then it was back to work Kelly Meacham 
estimated the family still had to haul in 
50 truckloads of com before calling it a 
season. 

The Meachams aren't the only ones 
thinking ahead to the coming winter; 
Corkins and Colman said the season is IS 
a death sentence for some of the state’s g 
oldest, most imperiled bams. > 

Every winter, “when we get a heavy <• 
snow,” Corkins said, more Vermont bams g 
collapse. ® 2 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Stop the Press 

A reporter tries to become a newspaper mogul — in a new, local ly designed board game 

BY KEITH MORRILL 


£ 


I never talk about ray game nights, 
never mind publicize them. There’s 
not much to say about a few guys hun- 
kered down at a kitchen table, rolling 
dice, dealing cards, and pouring out cold 
beer and puerile jokes in equal measure. 

Just to be clear, my gaming group shuns 
traditional guy games. Instead of poker, 
we’re more likely to tackle something with 
“Cthulhu” or “Catan” in the title — you 
know, board games. We’re part of the in- 
ternational renaissance of tabletop games 
— the kind that don’t require software 
or a joystick, but have about as much in 
common with your childhood Monopoly 
board as War and Peace does with die card 
game War. 

While reticence is our general rule, on 
a recent day in September, we decided to 
come out of our gamer closet. The occasion 
was a private screening of a new game with 
the game designers themselves. 

The designers in questions are locals: 
Two Upper Valley residents have man- 
aged to make a name for themselves in this 
land of plastic and cardboard. Matt Golec 
is a 45-year-old stay-at-home dad from 
Norwich; Robert Dijkman Dulkes, also 45, 
is a computer programmer from Lebanon, 
N.H. Last summer, they were two ama- 
teur game designers hoping to share their 
labor of love with a wider audience. Now 
they sit on the eve of their big debut as pro 
designers. 

Their game, Penny Press, puts players at 
the helm of competing newspapers during 
the era of yellow journalism. Players at- 
tempt to outmaneuver one another, get the 
scoop on hot stories and print a superior 
paper, angling to become the most success- 
ful news baron in turn-of-the-century New 
York City. It’s almost enough to make you 
don a fedora with a press card tucked into 
the ribbon. 

The impetus to design their own game 
came to Golec and Dijkman Dulkes four 
years ago after an evening spent at their 
local game shop. ‘‘It started, as these things 
tend to do, over drinks,” recalls Golec in an 
interview. They discussed game mechan- 
ics — what was good, bad and lacking in 
various games — and decided to make their 
own as a way to get deeper into their hobby. 

The idea of a news-themed game oc- 
curred to them soon thereafter — not 
surprisingly, considering Golec was once 
a career journalist. Dijkman Dulkes notes 
that the game has come a long way since 
then. “It was called Penny Press [origi- 
nally], but that was about the only similar- 
ity it had with today’s Penny Press." 



The two spent countless hours refining, 
adding, scrapping and tweaking rules and 
mechanics, always using the game’s theme 
as a compass. A game’s “theme” is its core 
concept, and, in an effective one, everything 
players do has meaning in relation to the 
carefully constructed central metaphor. 
In Penny Press, for instance, actions with 
cards and game pieces represent all aspects 
of journalism. “You send out your report- 
ers, get stories and assemble them on your 
newspaper," Golec explains. “You shouldn’t 
be doing things that newspaper reporters 
or editors wouldn’t be doing so when you 
send out your reporters, that’s part of the 
metaphor.” 

In Penny Press, reporters must get the 
story to win. In real life, that could mean 
leaving the comfort of your kitchen table to 
game in public. 

That’s just what I did when my gaming 
group got a chance to sit down with Golec 
and Dijkman Dulkes for a private play- 
through of Penny Press. We gathered at Fall- 
loha, an assembly of the Green Mountain 
Gamers at the Best Western Windjammer 
Conference Center in South Burlington. 

The Green Mountain Gamers are 
more than just a niche group of hobbyists: 
They're a microcosm of what’s happening 


worldwide. In the U.S. alone, tabletop 
gaming has increased rapidly in popularity, 
blooming into a near-billion-dollar industry 
in 2013. When we arrived, gamers were 
already ensconced at tables, and the room 
was alive with the rattle of dice, the whip- 
whip-whip of cards being dealt and raucous 
table banter. It was like being at our kitchen 
table — minus the beer. 


PLAYERS ANGLE 10 BECOME 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
NEWS BARON IN TURN-OF- 
THE-CENTURY NEW YORK CITY. 


Golec and Dijkman Dulkes quickly set 
up Penny Press at an open table and started 
their tutorial. It was at this point that I 
realized I was about to hustle fake news 
stories while on a real-world journalistic 
assignment The moment was so meta I 
had trouble processing It was the sort of 
awakening that usually signals the arrival of 
enlightenment or madness. Somehow I still 
managed to listen to Golec’s presentation. 


In a game of Penny Press, players send 
out reporters from their newsrooms, assign- 
ing or reassigning them to stories (repre- 
sented by tiles) throughout New York in an 
attempt to scoop rival newspapers. Players 
earn points by “going to press” and arrang- 
ing the story tiles on a “front page” to make 
a paper. The game tests your ability to multi- 
task, to outmaneuver your opponents and to 
reason spatially — putting people who suck 
at Tetris at a serious disadvantage. 

But would being an actual journalist 
confer an advantage? Everyone else in my 
group, Golec and Dijkman Dulkes included, 
seemed to think so. It was clear that my ini- 
tial observation had been dead on: This was 
more than mere recreation. My professional 
reputation was on the line. 

When I pulled a headline card read- 
ing “The Report of My Death Was an 
Exaggeration” and picturing Mark Twain 
draped in a white leisure suit with a com- 
mandingmoustache, it seemed a clear omen. 
Pulling a story about an infamous instance 
of journalistic bungling all but spelled my 
demise. 

It would be difficult to detail all the 
subtle touches that make Penny Press such 
a compelling game, but it abounds in clever 
mechanics that give the players a wide range 
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of means to manipulate the game’s outcome 
— every one of which seemed to elude me. 

However, those mechanics were not lost 
on some big names in the gaming industry. 
In 2013, Golec and Dijkman Dulkes were 
preparing for their first public presenta- 
tion of Penny Press at the Boston Festival 
of Indie Games when they saw a call for 
entries in the first Tabletop Deathmatch, 
an independent-game design contest spon- 
sored by the makers of party-game favorite 
Cards Against Humanity. The duo figured 
they might as well enter, but expected the 
experience to be little more than a warm-up 
for their presentation in Boston. 

A month after their submission, Golec 
and Dijkman Dulkes learned that the pool 
of 500 entries had been winnowed down to 


In both the games my four-person 
group played with Golec and Dijkman 
Dulkes at Fall-loha, I eked out a second- 
place finish — which, in a game with only 
one winner, is as good as finishing dead 
last So much for my journalistic edge. Yet 
the defeat was not nearly as dire as I had 
expected; when a game is well designed, 
a loss feels inconsequential. And Penny 
Press is just fun to play — a plain, nothing- 
but-the-facts truth that you can take to 

When the games were over and the 
board stored back in the box, my fellow 
gamers and I agreed that Golec and 
Dijkman Dulkes' past four years have 
been well spent. The two say that slow 
and steady is the best approach to game 


16 teams — theirs included. They were in- 
vited to Gen Con 2013, the mecca of gaming 
conventions, to participate in the next 
round, which was to be filmed and turned 
into a YouTube reality series. Armed with a 
pasted-up prototype of Penny Press, the duo 
arrived and pitched the game before a panel 
of judges. To Golec and Dijkman Dulkes’ 
surprise, they clinched a co-win, netting 
$10,000, invaluable professional feedback 
and a booth at Gen Con 2014. 

Then things picked up momentum. 
Soon after their won, the two were ap- 
proached by Asmadi Games and engaged in 
talks that eventually ended in a publishing 
deal. Asmadi helped them put together a 
Kickstarter campaign that subsequently 
pulled in another $60,000 to create the first 
printing of Penny Press. 

When Golec and Dijkman Dulkes ar- 
rived at Gen Con 2014, they were already 
small-time celebrities. Strangers ap- 
proached them and expressed their excite- 
ment about Penny Press, they relate. Since 
then, the two designers have been manag- 
ing the details of the game’s production, 
including wrangling an artist — w'ell-known 
cartoonist Mackenzie Schubert — writing 
rules, fulfilling Kickstarter promises and 
hammering out the game’s final design. 


design, and they' believe their long pro- 
duction cycle was one of the factors that 
helped make the game so strong. “It needs 
to be as close to perfect as we can get it,” 
Dijkman Dulkes says. 

Besides their own personal standards, 
both designers give credit to their gener- 
ous Kickstarter backers. “We have to be 
really responsible with that money and 
make sure that when they get it back, they 
say, ‘Oh, yeah, I totally spent my money on 
something worthwhile,’” Dijkman Dulkes 
says. “I’d feel ashamed if that was not the 

Golec and Dijkman Dulkes plan to 
design another game as soon as Penny 
Press is finalized and on the market. 
“There’s so many out there, you want to 
make a good one,” Golec say's. “You want 
to make one that’s going to stand out.” ® 


INFO I 






Worldwide Webs 

Vermont spider "farmers" spin global interest in their web art < ^ > 

STORY BY KEN PICARD / PHOTOS BY JEB WALLACE-BRODEUR 




T he official motto of Knight’s Spider Web Farm 
in Williamstown was a no-brainer: “Home 
of the original web site.” But an alternative 
motto could be “Come for the spiders. Stay 
for the jokes.” 

Most of Terry and Will Knight’s visitors come 
because they’ve heard or read about the artwork the 
Knights create using real spiderwebs. But once they’re 
there, guests typically stick 

around to hear a story or two 

from the garrulous and amply H U II 1 1 II U 

tattooed, 88-vear-old Will. 

who shamelessly boasts about 
his gift of gab. It’s a valuable skill for someone who 
peddles art that’s made out of arachnoid ickiness that 
most people actively avoid, sweep from the corners or 
flail through frantically if they accidentally encounter 
it. (The Washington Post famously dubbed that pan- 
icked dance the “arachnoleptic fit”) 

The Knights are spider farmers — though they use 
the word “farmers” loosely. Each spring, they fill their 
three sheds with hanging wooden-grid structures 
that resemble window frames without glass. There 
they “plant” spider-egg sacs they’ve gathered from 
the environs of their 110-year-old Victorian house and 
then wait for the hatchling spiders to do their thing. 
Will “harvests" a web by spraying it with white paint, 
then slowly pressing it to the face of a wooden board. 
Once the web is dry, he covers it with lacquer for 
preservation. 

From the orb spinners’ silken creations, the Knights 
make art that’s sought out by tourists from around the 

“For some reason, they always come here after Ben 
& Jerry’s,” Terry Knight observes, referring to the ice 
cream company’s Waterbury plant. That’s an odd path, 
considering that Knight’s Spider Web Farm is some 25 
miles from Waterbury, at the top of Spider Web Farm 
Road in Williamstown. Visitors park in a dirt cul-de-sac 
outside the sheds where, during warmer months, they 
can watch the spiders busily spinning. (By October, 
when I visit, all the spiders are dead or in hiding.) 

A large yellow sign outside the sheds warns visi- 
tors: “Spiders at work — sorry, no admittance past this 
point." A statuette of a white owl stands guard above, 
ostensibly to keep other birds from swooping in and 
gobbling up the Knights’ bread and butter. 

“It doesn’t work,” Will says of the owl. “The only 
thing it scares is itself." 

The Knights don’t breed specific spider varieties, 
as the word “farmer” might seem to suggest. The webs 
they “harvest,” from late spring until mid-autumn, 
come from whichever species of eight-legged crawlers 
happen to take up residence in their sheds that year, 
the most common being grass spiders, garden spiders 
and funnel weavers. The Knights are akin to vegetable 
farmers who scatter a random assortment of seeds, 
then reap whatever sprouts. 

“I have no idea when I go out there. Whatever's in 
those frames, I collect,” Will explains. “I try to get the 
perfect web, a web which the spider had no intentions 
of making.” 

Directly across from the spider sheds stands the 
Knights’ gift shop. The former 19th-century hay bam 
has rough-hewn wooden beams and a century-old 
potbelly stove in one comer that, according to Will, 
was salvaged from an old post-office railway car. The 
shop features the requisite assortment of arachnid- 
related paraphernalia, including spiderweb doormats, 
postcards and yellowed newspaper clippings of spider- 
themed “The Far Side” cartoons. 




The shop’s walls are lined with the farm’s primary prod- 
ucts: wooden plaques of various sizes, each with a delicate 
web sealed onto its surface. Because each web can make 
only one plaque, every one is unique. Will says. The smallest 
web plaques, which measure about 3 by S inches, sell for $20 
apiece; larger ones run up to $100. The largest web Will has 
ever captured is about 10 by 16 inches, its plaque mounted 
near the front door of the shop. 

'That’s a big one, eh?” Will remarks. “Very difficult to col- 
lect — and impossible to sell.” 

The Knights never imagined they’d earn a living from 
the more than two dozen species of indigenous spiders that 
call Vermont home. In the early 1970s, the couple was living 
with their four kids in the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
when they took a family vacation to Maine, stopping near 
Rutland along the way. Terry and the kids were so taken with 
Vermont that they pressured Will to find work there. 

Upon returning to Brooklyn, Will, who at the time was 
employed in real estate, found an ad placed by the State of 
Vermont seeking real estate appraisers to acquire land for 
the completion of Interstate 91 from Massachusetts to the 
Canadian border. He called the number. 

“Strangely enough, the lady who answered the phone was 
from Brooklyn, too,” he remembers. “She said, in so many 
words, “You come up here, and if you’re who you say you are, 
you’ll get the job.’” 

Will worked for the state for six years. But once the high- 
way was finished, so was his job. The state promised him 
another position if one opened up, Will says, but nothing ever 
panned out 

‘There was one opening in the toilet room at one of the 
rest stops on 1-89,” he recalls. “I wasn’t interested.” 

For a time, the couple tried their hand at selling wooden 
cabinets made by Will, but they didn’t find much success. In 
the meantime, the Knights began attending local craft fairs 
to earn extra cash. Will crafted objects out of wood, which 
Terry decorated by painting flowers on them. 

“I was a frustrated artist,” she recalls. “We had a thing 
going. Not a big moneymaker, but a thing.” 

One day, Will called Terry into his wood shop to point 
out a spiderweb that was covered in sawdust. He said to her, 
“Isn’t that pretty?” 

Terry agreed, the couple recalls. Then, while thumbing 
through craft magazines around the house, she read that 
spiderwebs could be collected and mounted on paper with 
hairspray. Using scrap wood from Will’s wood shop, Terry 
started collecting webs from the house and porch. (The 
latter was so infested with spiders that she refused to sit 
there anymore.) 

“We were always looking for that one thing that was 
going to hit the jackpot, because carrying the pieces around 



I TRYTOGETTHE PERFECT WEB, 

A WEB WHICH THE SPIDER HAD 
NO INTENTIONS OF MING. 

WILL KNIGHT 

to craft fairs was very tiring,” Terry recalls. “So, we found 
something" 

Indeed they did. The same day the Knights first brought 
their spiderwebs to a Montpelier craft show, a reporter from 
WCAX-TV in Burlington featured them on the six o’clock 

“That was before Faneuil Hall, before the 'Today’ show 
and the New York Times” Terry recalls, referring to the grow- 
ing interest their art has commanded over the years. 

Will groans at Terry’s mention of Faneuil Hall. Some time 
in the 1980s, he reports, two women from Boston’s down- 
town shopping mecca approached the Knights about setting 
up a booth there. One of the Knights’ daughters urged them 
to attend. 

“We filled the car and sold over 300 webs in a week,” 
Will recalls — more webs than they’d sold all year. “But, I’ll 
tell you, I’d rather die than go through that again. I didn’t sit 
down for seven days. It was a continuous line of people going 
by us at a snail’s pace, and I just kept talking.” 

In the years since, the Knights and their cobweb creations 
have garnered the occasional flurry of print and TV coverage. 
Will pulls out a photocopy of a travel guide that recommends 


the farm, published in Israel and printed entirely in Hebrew. 
“Knight's Spider Web Farm” are the only English words on 
the page. 

Along one wall of the gift shop hangs a faded map of the 
United States, with pushpins on places from which their 
many customers have traveled. Surrounding it, slips of paper 
list the homes of international tourists who’ve visited their 
shop: Amsterdam, Australia, Chile, Thailand, Singapore, the 
Philippines, South Africa. 

Most visitors come during the spring and summer. “You'd 
think we’d get a lot of people around Halloween, but we 
don't,” Terr)' notes. 

“That’s because all our spiders are all dead,” Will 
grumbles. 

Of course, not all visitors are enthused by the Knights’ 
eight-legged workforce Terry recalls one such arachno- 
phobe who rode up with a group of motorcyclists. 

“She never got off her motorcycle She just sat there while 
everybody else came inside,” Terry recalls. “I can respect 
that. I feel the same way about mice.” 

Thus far, the spiders have proved harmless to the Knights. 
Though they harvest three or four webs per day for about 100 
days each year, neither has ever been bitten. 

Nor has any member of their family, which includes 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren living all over the 
country, been bitten by a yen to take over the family “farm.” 

“There was a time when our youngest daughter was ter- 
ribly embarrassed about what we do, when she was in high 
school,” Terry says. “Now, whenever she comes to visit, she 
gets webs for her friends.” 

The Knights have a grandson and daughter-in-law who 
have learned to collect spiderwebs, but they now live in 
Hawaii, and, according to Will, the grandson would “rather 
watch footbal 1.” 

With or without a succession plan, the Knights say they’ll 
keep spinning their yams as long as the spiders keep spinning 
their silk. 

“Will gets talking, and people listen,” Terry says. “With 
me, I try to give people some information about spiders — 
and tell them about some of the crazy things my husband 
does. But he’s the one who seems to make the difference. 
Most people walk away happy. And most of them walk away 
with a spiderweb.” © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO ^ ■ 

Knights Spider Web Farm and Gift Shop, 124 Spiderweb Farm 
Road, Williamstown. Open every weekend through Christmas, 9 
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False Deliverance 

Book review: Flight of the Sparrow: A Novel of Early America, Amy Belding Brown 



A bout a third of the way through 
Thetford author Amy Belding 
Brown’s Flight of the Sparrow, 
the novel appears to settle in to 
a standard chick-lit narrative. The Puritan 
heroine, Mary Rowlandson, is abducted by 
Native Americans from her Massachusetts 
Bay Colony home in a violent raid. During 
her three-month-long nomadic captivity, a 
tall, English-speaking Indian named James 
appears at key moments to protect her. 
Soon, she “completely surrenders] to the 
consolation of his presence ... of his body.” 

Thank goodness the story changes 
course. Perhaps it had to: Brown based her 
novel on the real Mary Rowlandson’s cap- 
tivity narrative about her abduction by the 
Nipmuc and Narragansett tribes in 1675, 
which ends with her restoration. Sometimes 
called the country’s first bestseller, 
Rowlandson’s full account is online and 
still fascinating to read more than 300 years 
later. Brown’s story, told in third person 
and present tense, expands Rowlandson’s 
condensed account and continues beyond 
it, as the author imagines how dramatically 
changed her heroine — a properly submis- 
sive minister’s wife and mother of three — 
might have been by her experience. 

In Flight of the Sparrow, those changes 
have a very modern ring. Mary, enslaved to 
the tribe’s female leader, Weetamoo, wit- 
nesses the sachem wielding an authority 
over men that the goodwife never thought 
possible. And, despite the disembowel- 
ments and infant bashings she witnessed 
during the raid, Mary notes the Indians' 
generosities: The men never rape female 
abductees; the women raise their children 
without harsh discipline; food is shared 
equally among everyone, from slave to 
sachem, even in times of near-starvation. 

Thrust into an environment where the 
Puritan God seems absent, Brown’s Mary 
begins to question her religion. Pieties she 
has always uttered in good faith — “The 
Lord is merciful and kind and greatly to be 
praised” — sound increasingly like "mere 
habit’’ to her. By the time she is ransomed 
back to the settlers, she no longer wants to 
return to her former life. 

And no wonder: The author, herself 
a minister’s wife, makes the kind of 
Christianity the Puritans fled England to 
practice look practically malicious. Mary’s 
husband, Joseph, is the worst. “You are 
tainting my ministry!” he roars after learn- 
ing Mary has helped a woman give birth 
out of wedlock. After her experience of 
being enslaved, Mary refuses Joseph’s sug- 
gestion that she take on one of the defeated 
Indians as a house slave — a common 


practice among the Puritans, who also 
kept and sold African Americans. Joseph 
is enraged at her defiance and reads her 
“long verses of Scripture that justify the 
keeping of slaves” while she stands with 
head bowed. 

In one of the novel’s most convincing 
twists. Mar)' writes her now-famous nar- 
rative under pressure from her husband. 
Joseph wants to restore his reputation 
in the community as a paragon of faith 
— a status now threatened by his tie to a 
woman presumably violated by savages 
and given to new and strange habits, such 
as enjoying nature in solitude. Brown 
couldn’t have thought of a better way to 
skewer colonial Christianity. 


Mary’s incipient feminism, abolitionism 
and especially secularism seem like themes 
more geared toward gratifying the modem 
reader than toward illuminating 17th-cen- 
tury colonial life. Brown explored the first 
two of those themes in her earlier novel Mr. 
Emerson's Wife — published by Macmillan, 
and praised by authors Geraldine Brooks 
and Susan Cheever — whose 19th-century 
setting makes such concerns more believ- 
able. As for Mary’s questioning of faith, 
in an author interview included in the 
book. Brown explains that the religious 
commentary and biblical quotes that 
infuse Rowlandson’s account struck her as 
‘layers” added to the original, fast-moving 
story of the Puritan’s experience. 


Rowlandson’s narrative actually casts 
her experience as a spiritual test. But it’s 
easy to understand the impulse to fiction- 
alize: Who’s to say the woman didn’t feel 
internal or external pressure to shape 
her story according to the beliefs of the 
day? Brown goes one step further, ascrib- 
ing the narrative’s religious commentary 
wholly to Mary’s editor, the shrewd and 
patriarchal Increase Mather. The author 
made a similar leap in Mr. Emerson’s Wife, 
portraying the historical close friendship 
between Lidian Emerson and Henry David 
Thoreau as an affair. 

Rather than religion, this Mary’s guid- 
ing light becomes James, who acquired his 
flawless English (in Brown’s rendering) as 
a printer’s apprentice. Brown’s debut novel 
was aromance called Island Summer Love, 
and she hasn’t quite left the genre behind. 
Flight too often reaches for romantic cli- 
ches that blend, disturbingly, with cliches 
about Native Americans: James’ “sorrow- 
ful gaze [is] like an arrow, piercing her”; he 
“gazes past Mary at the budding trees, as 
if he can see through their branches into 
the future.” 

James gradually transforms from ideal 
lover to spokesperson for humanism, 
voicing astute critiques of the settlers’ 
insularity and cruelty. Brown’s writing is 
the kind that leaves no mystery about how 
characters feel from moment to moment; 
nothing is hinted at or left for the reader to 
fill in. When a new love interest, Samuel, 
begins courting Mary, “He tells Mary that 
he admires her steadfastness as well as her 
passionate spirit.” Such a style makes for 
quick reading, if nothing else. 

What does remain with the reader after 
finishing Flight of the Sparrows are the 
startling particulars of the colonists’ treat- 
ment of the Indians after they crushed the 
rebellion during which Rowlandson was 
captured. Called King Philip’s War, after 
the Wampanoag tribe’s sachem Metacomet 
who led it (known to the British as King 
Philip), the conflict broke out after decades 
of peace and even friendship between the 
two cultures. Its catalyst was the Indians’ 
too-accurate realization that the land grab 
would never end. Brown’s book helps bring 
that pivotal, and morally fraught, time in 
the country’s founding back to life. ® 

Contact: Iilly@sevendaysvt.com 
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A gainst a blood-red backdrop, 
rows of gas lamps set on slen- 
der poles suggest a stylized, 
and unsettling, 19th-century 
London. A freestanding door of convinc- 
ing detail stands center stage, and the 
action begins with a hand breaking it 
down to enter a room. Throughout the 
play, that door, spun on casters to reveal 
its interior or exterior face, is a bold ex- 
pression of the duality of inner and outer 
that forms the landscape of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. The door is a boundary, and 
also an entrance. 

Jeffrey Hatcher’s 2008 adaptation 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s story uses 
a few new tricks, and the Middlebury 
Actors Workshop production makes the 
most of Hatcher’s modem, rapid-fire 
storytelling. Under Melissa Lourie’s 
direction, there’s a gliding flow from 
scene to scene as the cast of eight em- 
phasizes Hatcher’s interest in fantasy 
over psychology. 

Hatcher uses one actor to portray 
Jekyll and four to play Hyde. The trans- 
formation is no Bruce Banner-to-Hulk 
agony, but a subtle pas de deux, or an 
offstage event. Sometimes Hyde ap- 
pears alone, but the play often manifests 
Jekyll’s Hyde-side with a primary actor 
surrounded by a chorus of three others, 
one of them female. Hyde’s brutish 
aspects radiate outward, like ripples on 
a pond, while Jekyll’s silky goodness 
resides in a single, repressed figure. 

The convention is interesting theatri- 
cally, though it doesn’t carry Stevenson’s 
story to any new heights. Hatcher takes 
the essential premise — a potion that 
causes a man to externalize the extremes 


Cruel Duel 


Theater review: Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Middlebury Actors Workshop 

BY ALEX BROWN 


of good and evil within him — and then 
counts on it to carry the entire show. It’s 
a powerful metaphor, but insufficient on 
its own to create characters or plot. 

Building the play in brief episodes, 
Hatcher doesn’t so much tell the story as 
allude to the audience’s familiarity with 
it. His best innovation is finding flaws in 
Jekyll and balancing them with virtues 
in Hyde. Jekyll essentially becomes the 
play’s villain, stifling the life force of 
Hyde and coming up with schemes to 
send the 
police after 
his untrace- 
able alter 


"the great, gray corpse that carries me to 
my pleasures," and Jekyll sums up Hyde 
by saying, “He is his appetite, bound into 
a red fist.” Their confrontation never 
goes further than seeing themselves, but 
the personification of human duality is 
powerful. 

Stevenson’s enduring premise is that 
all of us contain demons. The big deci- 
sion to be made in staging this tale as a 
play is how extreme the outward mani- 
festations should be made. Inflate Hyde 
too big and 
he’s no 


est, though 

the play really staggers when trying to 
reconcile Hyde’s bloody batterings of 
whores with his vaguely wholesome af- 
fection for a chambermaid. 

The emotional peaks occur when 
Jekyll and Hyde voice their mutual con- 
tempt for each other. Hyde calls Jekyll 


aspect of 

OUTWARD, LIKE RIPPLES ON A POND, crS 

threatening 
caricature. 
Shrink him 

and he’s 

nothing but a bad mood. In this produc- 
tion, Lourie aims for the middle ground, 
adding splashes of stylized violence. 

Paul Ugalde, as Jekyll, spends much 
of the play as the serene master of his 
transforming potion. Ugalde might be a 
little too comforting — his gray-haired 


Jekyll is so righteous and capable that 
his eventual descent is more abrupt than 
gripping. 

As the main Hyde, Jordan Gullikson 
is feral, loose and magnetic. His Hyde is 
no campy, heavy-breathing ape, and yet 
emotional nuance is impossible in this 
role. What’s impressive are Gullikson’s 
physical power and moment-by-mo- 
ment concentration onstage. 

Chris Caswell plays Elizabeth, the 
maid who captivates both Jekyll and 
Hyde. This thoroughly implausible 
character strains the bad-boy theory of 
female attraction to the breaking point. 
Still, Caswell gives her scenes urgency 
and power, and nearly makes up for the 
material. Patrick Clow plays one Hyde 
plus a range of supporting characters, 
polishing each with outward traits 
to make up for the lightweight text. 
Tacking on superficial tics works well 
in most cases, but giving the nasty Dr. 
Carew swishy mannerisms falls some- 
where between demonizing gays and 
settling for easy laughs. 

J. Louis Reid may look like a charm- 
ing grandfather, but he provides Hyde’s 
most blood-curdling growls. Marianne 
DiMascio is quite effective as the female 
Hyde and as Jekyll’s dutiful servant. 
Cody McGlashan and Kate Tilton por- 
tray background characters with fine 
focus and intensity. 

The first hour of the 90-minute 
show feels slow, despite frequent scene 
changes. This production can’t inject a 
lot of life into Hatcher’s labored scenes, 
imbued with stuffy Victorian manners 
yet played as abbreviated sketches. But 
after intermission, the storytelling and 



THEATER 


performances grow wonderfully ener- 
gized. Once Jekyll begins his inevitable 
downward spiral, the production is 
riveting. 

The set by Ellie Friml presents 
three worlds: simple risers that serve 
as a hospital operating theater, a vast 
backdrop for light projections that ex- 
press pure mood, and a foreground of 
richly detailed furnishings that wheel 
in and out to define interiors. Using just 
enough furniture to evoke a room, Friml 
creates full pictures, from Jekyll’s lab of 
bubbling beakers, eerily lit from below, 
to a single stool that conveys a private 
investigator’s office. 

Christopher Belanger’s lighting is de- 
signed to pinpoint moods and focus the 
audience’s attention spatially. The rapid 
scene changes occasionally got ahead of 
the light cues in Friday’s performance, 
but the ambitious effects made up for 
the mistakes. When those effects work, 
as in the background drenched in hell- 
fire red or the dark corner of a London 
alley, the lighting adds depth to the 
production. 

The detailed period costumes by 
MaryKay Dempewolff contrast nicely 
with the set’s abstraction. All the cos- 
tumes are excellent, and the sharp 
red bands on the capes worn by the 
various Hydes provide perfect visual 
punctuation. 

Hatcher’s use of multiple Hydes 
and a slippery Jekyll trying to get away 
with murder is a new twist, but the 
story always comes down to personify- 
ing the struggle between good and bad 
impulses. Though Lourie’s staging is 
visually strong, the characters lack the 
psychological depth to make that battle 
compelling. The performances have 
true professional polish, but the shal- 
low script limits the play to a simple 
dichotomy whose power begins and 
ends with visual statements. Wisely, 
this production capitalizes on strong 
presentation — so much so that Hyde's 
hungry gaze may burn a long time in 
your memory. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde by Jeffrey Hatcher, 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde by Robert Louis Steven- 

Friday. October 30 and 31, 8 p.m., at Town 
Hall Theater in Middlebury. $22. Info. 
382-9222; Thursday. November 6. 8 p.m.. 
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Last Supper 

Celebrate the upcoming Day of the Dead with funerary feasts from around the world 


hen David Porter drowned 
in Hartford, Conn., in 1678, 
five out of seven of the ex- 
penses listed on the funeral 
bill were booze. Each barrel of wine, liquor 
and cider purchased for his grand send-off 
cost more than the coffin itself, according 
to Bertram Puckle’s 1926 treatise on the 
subject of Funeral Customs. 

Such was the early New England fu- 
neral. Nathaniel Hawthorne described 
the role of spirits memorably in his his- 
torical sketch “Main-Street”: “Many a 
cask of ale and cider is on tap, and many 
a draught of spiced wine and aquavita has 
been quaffed.” Indeed, he claims, funerals 
were the only occasions “where jollity was 
sanctioned by universal practice”: “New 
England must have been a dismal abode 


for the man of pleasure, when the only 
boon-companion was Death!” 

Of course, the funeral bacchanal goes 
much further back in history outside our 
own corner of the world. The ancient 
Greeks' perideipnom was a feast “hosted” 
by the deceased. In modern times, those 
Greeks’ descendants bury a body and then 
celebrate the soul with a traditional meal 
called makaria, named for an ancient 
almond gruel. 

Even when a culture doesn’t pig out 
in memory of a lost friend, most mark the 
occasion with a special food. Vermont 
food historian Jeff Roberts recently asked 
a group of students in his University of 
Gastronomic Sciences class in Italy what 
they ate when someone died. A Turkish 
student spoke of munching on halva in 


memory of the dead. In India, families roll 
rice balls and feed them to crows to cel- 
ebrate the deceased. A student from Sicily 
described preparing marzipan fruits to 
honor the loved one, who will never again 
eat an earthly apple or strawberry. 

While some cultures feast, others 
prefer that mourners undergo privation so 
they can preview an end to the pleasures 
of this mortal coil. In China, mourners 
eschew meat. Jewish tradition prescribes 
spartan foods for the dark days of sitting 

Regardless of culture, we're all termi- 
nal. Before our eating comes to an end, 
though, why not sample all the traditions? 
We've combed through them to provide 
a handful of funereal recipes, along with 
their stories. 


Esau’s Lentil Stew 

Casual Bible scholars will likely remember 
the story from Genesis: After a hard day 
of work in the fields, Esau sold Jacob his 
birthright for a taste of the bread and lentil 
stew his brother had prepared to mark the 
death of their father, Isaac. Not really worth 
giving up your inheritance for, right? 

That red lentil stew is still typical of the 
simple, round-shaped foods served as a 
Jewish meal of condolence. Mourners’ food 
isn’t intended to be rich. Circular fare such 
as lentils, eggs and bagels represents the 
cycle of birth and death, a philosophy also 
reflected in the Tuscan tradition of mourn- 
ing with soup made from chickpeas. 

I adapted this stew from several inter- 
pretations of what Jacob might have cooked 
in the era of Genesis. The barley gives it a 
pleasant chew, a bit like the ham in pea soup. 

In 2000, molecular archaeologists at the 
University ofPennsylvania revealed thatasim- 
ilar stew was eaten at King Midas’ Phrygian 
funeral feast Add fennel to this recipe to ap- 
proximate his meal, and serve it with lamb for 
a feast fit for a pre-Christian king. 

3 carrots 
3 stalks celery 

1 large garlic clove, chopped 

2 tablespoons cumin 

1 tablespoon coriander 
1 teaspoon paprika 

1 tablespoon sumac (plus more for garnish) 

2 cups dry red lentils 
1/4 cup pearl barley 

48 ounces (1.5 quarts) vegetable stock 
1/4 cup parsley, chopped 
1/4 cup cilantro, chopped (plus more for 
garnish) 

Juice of half a lemon 

Clean carrots and celery; no need to peel or 
deleaf them. This is an ancient recipe, after all. 
Just chop them to your preferred thickness. 

Over medium heat, saute garlic. After a 
minute or two, add carrots and celery. When 
they've brightened in color, add cumin, 
coriander, paprika and sumac. Toast until 
aromatic. Throw in lentils and barley, then 
cover with vegetable stock. Add herbs, re- 
serving some for garnish. 

Lower heat to just below medium, then 
cover. Cook, stirring occasionally, until the 
stew has thickened, about an hour and a 
half Remove the stew from the heat, add the 
lemon juice to brighten it up, and garnish it 
with a shower of sumac and cilantro. Serve 
with an egg to further celebrate the never- 
ending life cycle. 
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Juicy Keen 

VERMONT JUICE COMPANY TO 
SOFT-OPEN ON SATURDAY 
After months of preparation 
at its new shop at 77 Main 
Street in Burlington, the 

VERMONT JUICE COMPANY Will 

soft-open this Saturday, 
November 1. A hard opening 
will follow on November 8. 

During the soft opening, 
owner hannah george will 
offer an abbreviated list of her 


can be topped with nuts, 
seeds, fruits, vegetables and 
powders such as bee- 
pollen, cacao and maca root. 
Zucchini noodles with raw 
tahini-based dressing will be 
among the raw nut-, seed- 
and vegetable-based snacks. 
“There’s a lot to play around 
with!” George says. When 
the weather cools beyond 
the point of no return, she 
hopes to offer hot chocolate 


In Season 

MTN SEASONS EXPANDS WHOLESALE, 

PREPARES TO OPEN BAGEL SHOP 
In August, when Seven Days last spoke with Jeff Silver 
and Diane Abruzzini, the chef and farmer behind mtn 
seasons were selling bagels they produced in the wee 
hours at Jeffersonville’s Brewster River Pub & Brewery. 
This past Monday, the duo received their certificate of 
occupancy at their own bakery at 4008 Route 108 in 
Jeffersonville, where they’ll soon be baking bagels in 
bulk. 

While Silver and Abruzzini will continue to sell their 
wares at the farm store in Jeffersonville, their market 
is expanding. This week and next will see the advent of 
their signature “Vermont-style” bagels at hunger mountain 
co-op in Montpelier, sweet clover market in Essex and 
healthy uving market in South Burlington. 




m 


s, 


12 cold-pressed, bottled juices, 
which include four green 
juices, four nut milks, and 
various fruit- and vegetable- 
centric flavors featuring beet, 
carrot, apple and pineapple. 
She’ll also rotate through a 
few seasonal options such as a 
spiced-pumpkin almond milk 
and a turmeric tonic with 
orange and carrot. 

For those seeking a 
post-Halloween flush, George 
will offer the juices in her 
standardized cleanse pack- 
ages, which span one to five 
days or six to 30 juices. To 
ensure availability of the total 
package, she recommends 
that would-be cleansers 
preorder their sets a couple 
of days in advance. 

In the weeks to come, 
George plans to roll out 
smoothies and healthful 
acai and chia bowls, which 


or spiced cider; come spring, 
blended banana "ice cream” 
will come with a variety of 
toppings. 

“It'll be essentially all raw 
fruit and vegetable stuff” 
the juicer says. “The juice is 
our main selling point, but 
we’d like to give people a few 
other healthy options when 
they come in.” 

— H.P.E. 

Changes 

Brewing 

TRAPP LAGER BREWERY 
EXPANSION HITS A MILESTONE 
Over the past few weeks, 
trucks bearing shiny German 
brewing equipment have 
been streaming up Luce 
Hill Road and into one of 
the new buildings the von 
Trapps are building on their 



What separates Mtn Seasons' fare from other 
Vermont bagels? Theirs are boiled in water flavored with 
maple syrup, rather than malt or honey, before baking. 
Flavors include whole wheat, sesame, onion and garlic, 
and Montreal spice. Garlicky kale has been a summer 
breakout hit, and Mtn Seasons may produce a few more 
batches this year if local kale is available, Silver says. 

Little by little, the bakers will segue from cooking 
their bagels in a gas oven to using a new wood-fired 
oven, custom-made by Jeremiah Church and displaying a 
black-and-white mountain scene by artist Matt Marro. 

But Mtn Seasons' biggest news is the opening of the 
new bakery to the public. If all goes according to plan, 
that will happen on November 15, just as lifts start run- 
ning at Smugglers’ Notch Resort 

For the first few weeks, the bakery will be open 
Thursday through Monday from 6 a.m. to noon, serving 
bagels with creative cream cheeses inspired by local 
produce. “We want to start off kind of small for the first 
couple of months,” Silver says. About six weeks in, he 
says, diners can expect to see new breakfast and lunch 
items, such as frittata sandwiches on bagels. That may 
just inspire some skiers to leave the slopes and warm up 
by perhaps the most fragrant fire on the mountain. 
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Funeral Potatoes 

Modern America doesn’t have many strong 
culinary traditions, but don’t tell that to 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. Cheesy potatoes became a 
staple of Mormon funerals in the Mountain 
States only in the past century. Yet in that time, 
they’ve become so central to the Mormon 
cultural experience that a book published in 
2004 called The Essential Mormon Cookbook 
was subtitled Green Jell-O, Flmeral Potatoes 
and Other Secret Combinations. 

Why are funeral potatoes so important? 
Casserole dishes have been a mourning 
staple since ancient Greek times (funeral 
moussaka, anyone?). Though the Mormon 
dish could theoretically be made from 
scratch, its beauty lies in the fact that its few 
simple ingredients all come out of a bag, tub 
or box. Just multiply the ingredients to feed 
a church group’s worth of mourners. For an 
easy meal, it’s common to serve the spuds 
with another no-effort option: ham steak. 

1 package frozen shredded hash browns 
(about 30 ounces) 

1 cup sour cream (I used Greek yogurt be- 
cause I was having shooting pains in my 
left arm just looking at the recipe.) 

1 2-cup package of shredded cheddar cheese 
1 sleeve Ritz crackers, crushed into crumbs 

Heat oven to 375 degrees F. In a large bowl, 
combine hash browns, sour cream and 
cheddar. Once the ingredients are well 
mixed, spread in a large baking dish. Cover 
thoroughly with crackers, then bake. The 
casserole will be done when it’s aromatic and 
bubbling, in about 45 minutes. 

1 Dead Cakes 

£ We've all left a wedding or birthday party 
S with a favor to take home. Until the end of 
g the Victorian era, most New England funeral 

2 guests also got favors — cookies called 
w “funeral biscuits.” 

In colonial days, the cookies were carved 
with the initials of the deceased. As the 


tradition matured, they were stamped with 
typical funerary designs such as death's 
heads, angels and hourglasses. 

The tradition appears to have been 
so common that no one ever bothered to 
record a dedicated funeral biscuit recipe. A 
day among the stacks of cookbooks in the 
University of Vermont Libraries’ Special 
Collections Department turned up no 
mourning recipes, aside from a raisin-stuffed 
Amish funeral pie. 

The closest funeral-biscuit approximation 
I found appeared in the 1917 Mrs. Norton’s 
Cook-book: Selecting Cooking and Serving for 
the Home Table. Mrs. Norton offers a recipe 
for Pennsylvania Dutch doed-koecks, or "dead 
cakes,” that requires 14 pounds of flour, six 
pounds sugar and two teaspoons of pearl ash 


I didn't even try to rustle up pearl ash I 
had read in multiple sources that the funeral 
cookies were most commonly shortbread 
flavored with caraway. Below is a lazy baker’s 
version, adapted from Martha Stewart. 

1 cup Irish butter, room temperature 

2 1/2 cups all-purpose flour, plus extra for 
dusting 

1/2 cup sugar, plus 1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon caraway seeds 

Heat oven to 325 degrees F. Using a pastry 
blender or your hands, combine butter and 
flour, little by little. This is a lot of flour, so 
don’t worry about taking it too slow. Once 
it's all incorporated, blend in the sugar and 
caraway. On a flour-dusted surface, roll 
dough out to about a quarter-inch thickness. 


Use cookie cutters or a knife to achieve the 
desired shape to pay tribute to your loved 
one. Bake for about 25 minutes. 

Dead Men’s Bones 

Why did I fly to the tiny island of Malta last 
November? To eat 1-ghadam tal-mejtin, of 
course. 

Long story short, I had become obsessed 
with the ideaoftheAll Souls’ Day cookie with 
a name that translates as “dead men’s bones.” 
Think of it as Malta’s version of a Dia de los 
Muertos treat But they’re so damn good, 
they're available all over the country through- 
out November — hence their watered-down 
second name, “November bones.” 

During Malta’s stint as part of the British 
Empire from 1814 to 1964, the island’s cuisine 
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lost some of its Libyan and Tunisian spice. 
Many versions of the ghadam that I tried 
were simply almond-flavored. Despite 
Malta's proximity to Sicily, this isn’t an ad- 
aptation of the simple (and notoriously hard 
on the jaw) Italian ossi dei morti, either. 

Finally I found skeletal perfection at 
the central bus station in the capital city 
of Valletta, at a vendor simply labeled 
“Millennium Kiosk.” The chewy cookie 
sang with anise, clove and a penetrating 
dose of cardamom. It was the fusion of the 
not-quite-European, not-quite-Arab coun- 
try in a single bite. 

The “bones" are spookily anatomically 
correct. To make them, the baker stufls the 
exterior sugar cookie dough with almond- 
flour “marrow.” In the 122-square-mile 
island filled with far more than its share 
of ancient burial grounds, early Christian 
catacombs and opulent churches deco- 
rated in skull motifs, this bone pastry is a 
defining treat. 

Still, I couldn’t find a single authentic 
English-language recipe. What follows is 
my own version, culled and interpreted 
from a few Maltese-language recipes for 
the cookie. I don’t know about you, but I’ll 
be making them well beyond November. 

For the bone: 

300 grams butter 

575 grams all-purpose flour, plus extra for 
dusting 

170 grams sugar 
2 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


a dash of lemon zest 
3/4 bar of white chocolate 

For the marrow: 

400 grams almond flour 
300 grams sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 tablespoon anisette 

1 teaspoon cardamom 

1/2 teaspoon powdered clove 

2 egg whites 

Set oven to 350 degrees F. For the bone, 
combine room-temperature butter and 
flour. Break eggs, reserving the whites for 
later. Add sugar and yolks to the dough. If 
it doesn’t hold together, add a bit of water 
until it can form a ball. Add baking powder, 
vanilla and lemon zest. 

In a separate bowl, combine almond 
flour with all marrow ingredients except 
egg whites. Once the combination is well 
mixed, add egg whites to hold it together. 

Roll out bone dough into a rectangle about 
six inches across. In the middle, place marrow 
dough, rolled into a cylinder to fill the bone 
dough from end to end. Wrap both sides of 
bone dough around marrow dough. Roll noo- 
dle-like, until the dough is an inch or two thick. 

Cut dough to your size preference, then 
form into bone shapes. Bake for 20 to 30 
minutes, until spice scents bloom and the 
cookies are golden. Let cool. 

When cookies are cooled, melt white 
chocolate. With a small brush, paint bone 
shapes on each cookie. Sprinkle with more 
cardamom if you wish. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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T I side dishes 


Stowe property. Though the new and 
improved trapp laser brewery won’t 
start rolling out new product until later 
this winter, this week marked a turning 
point for the project. (The expansion 
was funded in part by the controversial 
EB-5 program, which offers green cards 
to immigrants who invest more than 
half a million dollars in rural areas.) 

This week, executive vice president 
sam von trapp — along with head 
brewer j.p. williams and the rest of 
the Trapp brewing and construction 
teams — plans to open a hole in the new 
brewery’s roof. Cranes will lower in a 
50-barrel brewhouse boiler that, along 
with new fermenters and lagering 


That brewery is located at the foot 
of both the Trapp Family Lodge disc- 
golf course and an extensive network 
of cross-country ski and mountain-bike 
trails. Von Trapp calls the placement 
a “no-brainer,” adding, “I love to see 
people in their ski boots or bike shoes 
in our brewery; it’s so much fun.” 

Soon those boots will be able to 
wander into another new building, 
housing a 150-seat Austrian-style beer 
hall and garden. Von Trapp says the 
hall will likely open next summer and 
offer a mix of traditional Austrian 
drinking food — much of it grown 
or raised on the property — as well 
as meats prepared on a wood-fired 



tanks, will increase the brewery’s 
production from 2,000 barrels annually 
to about 50,000 over the course of the 
next couple years. 

Though the new brewhouse is 
crucial to amping up production, new 
storage and fermentation tanks are 
also crucial. German lagers ferment 
at cooler temperatures, often at half 
the speed of other beers, and they 
require weeks of rest in cold storage, 
called “lagering” (the word “lager” 
means “storage room” in German). So 
increasing production relies more on 
those tanks than on the initial brew 
itself. “It’s a whole new brewery,” von 
Trapp says. “A much larger, much 
more modern brewery with a much 
greater capacity.” 


grill and fusion)' fare designed for the 
Vermont palate. But before all that, 
there must be more beer. 

“Right now we’re focusing on get- 
ting the [beer] production going,” von 
Trapp says. That means expanding the 
distribution of Trapp's flagship Helles, 
Viemia, Dunkel and Pilsner lagers — as 
well as its regular seasonals — into New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, and 
getting the beers into cans and bottles 
for retail sale. 

— H.P.E. 

CONNECT 
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Reveling, 

Ripening 

A Barnard winemaker gives context to her wine in An Unlikely Vineyard 



W inemaker Deirdre Heekin’s 
small home vineyard is set 
into a moody hillside abut- 
ting a stoic hardwood tree 
line at the edge of storied Chateauguay in 
Barnard. 

Those who have visited Heekin’s farm 
and winery may recall lush vegetable 
landscapes, gardens blushing with roses 
and elegantly set tables summoning guests 
to a midsummer night’s meal. Those who 
follow the farm on social media know that 
her employees crush grapes with their feet 
in their skivvies on cold autumn mornings. 
They’ve seen how, during harvest, her 
crew enjoys epic, winey lunches at the two 
Champlain Valley vineyards Heekin leases, 
which supply much of her annual pick. 

Wine directors at the fine restaurants 
that purchase her wines — made in tiny 
batches and sold under the label “la ga- 
ragista” — will tell you that Heekin makes 
the wine she wants to make, without the 
constraints that fetter other winemakers. 


MAKERS OF "NATURAL WINES" 
LIKE HEEKIN’S ARE 
WILLING TO RELINQUISH 
SOME CONTROL TO NATURE. 

GUIDING THE GRAPE FROM 
VINEYARDTO BOTTLEWITH 
A GENTLE, QUIET HAND. 

Early in her new book, An Unlikely 
Vineyard: The Education of a Farmer and 
Her Quest for Terroir , released this week 
by Burlington’s Chelsea Green Publishing, 
Heekin recalls a mentor’s words: “Tu devi 
essere controcorrente” or “You must be 
against the current.” 


Heekin’s method flows against the con- 
ventional wisdom of modern winemaking, 
which deems grapes a touchy crop, prone 
to mold and mildew, and best cultivated in 
tightly controlled conditions. Instead, la ga- 
ragista’s “natural wines” are made without 
the aid of synthetic chemicals, fermented 
using just the sugars in the grapes and the 
wild yeasts growing in the vineyard. 

Unafraid to relinquish some control to 
nature, makers of “natural wines” guide the 
grape from vineyard to bottle with a gentle, 
quiet hand. While no particular rules dis- 
tinguish natural from conventional wine, 
the former is typically produced with 
minimal intervention in the winery. 

“Our job in the cantina is to provide 
a clean space for the fruit to ferment into 
wine,” Heekin writes in the book. In this, 
natural wines are less the creative expres- 
sion of the winemaker than they are the 
grapes’ reflection of the circumstances 
in which they grew. “Wine becomes a 


BAR & SHOP 

Drink , Shop . Learn 


Tuesdays Live Music 
11/4: Shane & Dakota 
11/13: Paul Asbell 
11/18: Bob Gagnon 
Wednesdays 
30% OFF bottles 
of wine in the bar 
Thursdays 

$6 sparkling wines 
by the glass 

New, expanded food menu! 


126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 11 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


<§ur<f<tlk 
Pastry SaU 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
PASTRY SALE 

starts at 10 A.M. 

Baklava 

Melomakarona 

Kourabiedes 

DINNER starts at 7 P.M. 
Eat-In • Take-Out 

Chicken Souvlaki 
& Beef Gyro Dinner 

includes Rice Pilaf& Greek Salad 


Cli«r«k 

Comer of Ledge & S. Willard 
Burlington • 862-21 55 


REVELING. RIPENING 




2 large. 1 -topping pizzas & 2-liter Coke product 

$24.99 


973 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 65S-5SSO 
www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 
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of R. Buckminster fuller" 


SUNDAY BRUNCH 


Thursday, October 30 
at 7:30 pm, MainStage 


call 802-8G-flynn 


looking glass into the year of a place and 
its people,” Heekin writes. “Wine has a 
story to tell about a specific point in time.” 

Inside the winery, the sour scent of 
rotting fruit mingles with that of fresh 
construction, all cut lumber and concrete. 
La garagista is growing. “We were kind of 
bulging at the seams before," Heekin says 
as we wander the brand-new building’s 
three floors. 

Working in hats, scarves and raincoats 
against the slow October drizzle outside, 
Heekin and her small crew pour and press 
the 2014 harvest into buckets. They strain 
away skins and pulp, then pour it into 
droplet-shaped glass demijohns, where it 
will age in the cantina, as the winemaker 
calls her winery, for the foreseeable future. 

Heekin siphons off a bit of Marquette 
(picked in mid-September), drops it into 
glasses and takes a sip. "Marquette always 
goes through this really tasty phase,” she 
says, “right after it enters the demijohn. 
We might serve some of this as a nou- 
veau." The infant wine is black-cherry 
red — bright, dry, and crisp and cool on the 
tongue. It tastes young, but very, very good. 

“I think this is — is ... a nice year,” the 
winemaker says finally. 

The 2014 harvest came in dense, juicy 
clusters. Though Heekin says she and her 
crew pulled roughly the same weight last 
year, this year’s haul was more juice and 

That ripe, wet harvest reflects a good 
growing season, due in part to changes 
in the two vineyards that supply the bulk 
of her grapes. Heekin supplements her 
modest home-farm harvest with fruit from 
two properties in Vergennes and Addison. 
Until this year, she consulted at those vine- 
yards and purchased their grapes. But for 
the 2014 vintage, she leased those plots and 
worked them herself. After a single season 
of careful cultivation, she harvested twice 
the amount of liquid she did last year from 
the same two plots, a change she credits to a 
dynamic, interpretive growing system. Next 
year, she hopes to continue the upswing. 



At her Barnard vineyard — modest 
compared with the ones near Lake 
Champlain — Heekin points to cold- 
weather cover crops that she’ll till under 
come spring, and to companion plantings 
such as craggy onions, radicchio and po- 
tatoes. All are experiments to see which 
vegetables will flourish among the vines, 
and which will help the vines to flourish. 

Heekin’s agricultural approach draws 
from various schools of thought; biody- 
namics, organics, natural farming, per- 
maculture, polyculture. She handles each 
plot according to its predilections and 
proclivities. “Th[e] assemblage of practices 
and the crafting of our own approach cre- 
ates a new and singular way of farming,” she 
writes in the book, “individual to us as the 
farmers and unique to our place.” In short, 
she listens to the land, much as successful 
small farmers have done since the dawn of 
agriculture. 

With 15 years of farming behind them, 
Heekin and her husband and partner, 







Caleb Barber (also the chef at osteria pane 
e salute, the Woodstock restaurant they co- 
own), still consider themselves relatively 
new to agriculture. An Unlikely Vineyard, 
Heekin's third book, is as much a tale of 
their slow ripening as farmers as it is a 
primer for making natural wine, in Vermont 
or elsewhere. 

“Wine is made in the vineyard,” Heekin 
says whenever she discusses grapes, wine- 
making or wine. She repeats this mantra 
throughout the book — and, I suspect, to 
herself quite often. Those words mean cul- 
tivating healthy soil and, in it, hearty, whole 
plants that produce even under stress. “So 
you’ve got a little mildew,” Heekin says. 
“So you’ve got a little black rot. Your fruit 
can still be healthy. You manage for strong 
plants ... You take each year as it comes.” 

Though some years won’t be good 
ones, a careful winemaker can still pull in a 
good yield. In the vineyard, the companion 
plantings, tinctures and teas, nettle sprays, 
and nematode releases all serve to fortify 
the plants against hardships and ensure a 
harvest every year. Meanwhile, Heekin and 
Barber’s gardens, orchards, livestock and 
Woodstock restaurant keep food — literally 
and proverbially — on the farmers’ plates. 

Healthy vineyards also encourage 
healthy wild vineyard yeast that, during 
fermentation, will digest the fruit sugar 
into alcohol. Conventional production 
wineries tend to introduce robust, culti- 
vated yeasts into their juice, which quickly 
and predictably ferment the fruit for a reli- 
able outcome. 

Natural yeasts are harder to control, less 
predictable and prone to creating wines that 
connoisseurs revel in describing as “funky” 
or “barnyardy” (in the positive sense, as 
with cheese). Yet those flavors can easily tip 
into “mousy” or “dirty” territory, depending 
on what happens as the wine ferments. 

“A lot of [natural winemakers] get 
criticized for making dirty wine," Heekin 
says, caused by unhealthy or discombobu- 
lated yeast profiles. “But from the get-go, 
we've had really healthy yeast strains," 


she says with a jubilant smile. “I feel good 
about that!” 

While la garagista reds are tinged 
with earthy, savory flavors, the wines 
are stone-cold clean, with crisp acid and 
strong fruit. Even in a lightly effervescent, 
pale-orange pet nat (short for “petillant 
naturel,” a process where wine continues 
fermenting in the bottle), the funk is re- 
strained to a delicate, back-of-the-mouth 
afterglow. Heekin’s pet nat, which she’s 
calling CdF for now pending a name 
change, sings of a warm, sunny day on a 
high wildflower meadow. 

For oenophiles, much of a wine’s allure is 
in its narrative — the history of the land, the 
grower, the region, the vines themselves. 
And as the osteria wine director, Heekin is 
used to talking about wines in story form. 

“These are food wines,” she says, pour- 
ing another taste in the cantina and pushing 
a cheese board toward me. The wine is a 
microvintage white from the home farm. 
It speaks in the brisk tones typical of cold- 
climate wines; a bit of warmth and oxygen 
should calm it into a snappy complement to 

After 20 minutes of warming and air, 
the wine starts to soften. I dip my nose into 
the glass again, inhale deeply and take a sip. 
What was vaguely floral with a stiff, spirited 
minerality on first taste now drips with ripe, 
peachy fruit and the rich scent of roses. Its 
tartness, indicative of its northern heritage, 
has mellowed to a perky undertone. 

“It’s changing” Heekin says excitedly, 
nibbling a bit of cheese and pouring yet 
another wine. “Try it again.” © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 5, 2014 



Seeds of Change 

Vandana Shiva is on a mission. The award-winning author, scientist 
and environmentalist travels the world speaking out against genetically 
engineered crops. Citing industrial agriculture’s dependence on pesticides, 
chemical fertilizers, fossil fuels and water supplies, Shiva warns against what 
she deems an increasing environmental danger: agricultural biotechnology. 
Since the practice became commercialized in 1996, genetically engineered 
crops have expanded their reach to 170 million hectares worldwide — a 
figure Shiva aims to reduce. Dubbed India's “Gandhi of grain,” this relentless 
crusader against what she calls a “seed dictatorship” discusses the positive 
impact of Vermont’s GMO labeling law on food systems and climate change. 

VANDANA SHIVA 





String’s the Thing 

The Washington Post calls the Del McCoury Band "the best string band of our time.’’ Given 
the group’s 31 International Bluegrass Music Association Awards, this commendation 
comes as no surprise. Led by seasoned guitarist Del McCoury, the Nashville-based 
musicians are a living link to the origins of bluegrass. Impressed by their commitment 
to the genre, Nora Guthrie selected them to set music to newly discovered lyrics penned 
by her father, Woody Guthrie. This monumental collaboration comes to life in a concert 
featuring a multimedia presentation of the Guthrie’s original words, drawings and more. 


Staying Tuned 


S ometimes, a spur-of-the moment jam session at 3 
a.m. can change your life. Such is the case for Mark 
Erelli. Discovered at a music conference at age 
23, the singer-songwriter and guitarist hit the ground 
running. Twelve albums, multiple awards and one graduate 
degree in evolutionary biology later, the contemplative 
crooner continues to impress. The New Englander does 
just that in his most recent release Milltowns, a tribute to 
his late mentor Bill Morrissey. Featuring a dozen covers 
of Morrissey’s original songs, the album No Depression 


calls "simply jaw-dropping" plays into Erelli's knack for the 
subtleties of storytelling. 





nynntix.org 



Against All Odds 

When he was 13 years old, Matthew 
Sanford was in a horrific car accident. 
It killed his father and sister, and left 
him paralyzed from the chest down. 
Rather than succumb to the loss, Sanford 
dedicated himself to the pursuit of 
wellness. Now a nationally recognized 
yoga teacher and public speaker, he 
founded Mind Body Solutions, a nonprofit 
that serves people living with trauma, 
loss and disability. Sanford captures 
his harrowing journey from tragedy to 
triumph in Waking: A Memoir of Trauma 
and Transcendence, an award-winning 
account that the Utne Reader considers 
“a riveting, heartbreaking, heart-opening 
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Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 
! on Menopause 
and the Brain 

Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit UVM study 
that includes a brain MRI. 

Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 

Contact us at 847-8248 or 

menopauseandbrain@uvm.edu. 

0 UNIVERSITY 
• VERMONT 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 



CONCERT INC-FLAT 

a comedy in three acts 

by Robert Thomas Dzikowicz 

November 6-9, 13-15 at 7:30pm 
November 16 at 4pm 


Tickets $12 • Purchase at the door 
or call 802-583-1674 • valleyplayers.com 
Rte. 100, Waitsfield 


WED.29 « P.54 

HERBAL RELIEF FOR CHRONIC BODY PAIN: 

From teas and tinctures to salves and poultices, 
plant-based products offer natural alternatives 
for long-term pain. Vermont Center for Integrative 
Herbalism, Montpelier. 6-8 p.m. $10-12; preregis- 
ter. Info. 224-7100. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: A supportive environment 
allows for a deeper understanding of Buddhist 
principles and practices. Wellspring Mental 
Health and Wellness Center, Hardwick, 5:30-7 
p.m. Free. Info. 472-6694. 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Partner and 
group work helps participants access the 
therapeutic benefits of modified acrobatics. Yoga 
Mountain Center. Montpelier. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info. 324-1737. 

PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: Registered nurses administer 
Immunizations to those looking to avoid the ail- 
ment. Fourwlnds Independent Living, St. Albans. 
10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 527-7531. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, Intervals, power, plyomet- 
rics, endurance and diet define this high-intensity 
physical-fitness program. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 
RELAXING RIVER FLOW: Watery rhythms Inspire 
postures that open the hips and lower back 
while improving strength and flexibility. River 
House Yoga, Plainfield, 6-7:15 p.m. $14. Info, 
832-978-1951. 

YOGA FOR VETERANS: Suzanne Boyd draws on 
specialized training when teaching poses aimed 
at reducing stress, anxiety and depression. The 
Innovation Center of Vermont, Burlington, 5-6 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 578-8887. 



COSTUME PARTY MOVING & GROOVING: 

DJ Christine spins seasonal sounds for cos- 
tumed tots ages 2 through 5 at this prelude to 
Halloween. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 
11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 


PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: Klddosages 
3 through 5 sing and dance the afternoon away. 
Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester. 1-1:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 264-5660. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
pave the way for art, nature and cooking projects. 
Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 426-3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S- YEAR-OLDS: 
Preschoolers stretch their reading skills through 
activities Involving puppets and books. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: John Harrison leads 
vocalists In musical stylings from around the 
globe. See summlt-school.org for details. Union 
Elementary School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
$10-15; preregister; limited space. Info, 917-1186. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Beginners better their vocabulary. Pickering 
Room, Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 
their grammar while exploring different topics 
with classmates and native speakers. Private 
residence. Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $20. Info, 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS 
A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 
sharpen grammar and conversational skills. 
Administration Office, Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

montreal 

belles SOEURS: THE MUSICAL': An all-female 
cast stages the English-language premiere of 
Michel Tremblay's 1968 tragicomedy about a 
housewife who wins one million trading stamps 
from a department store. Segal Centre for 
Performing Arts. Montreal, 1-4 & 8-11 p.m. $32-64. 
Info, 514-739-7944. 


HALLOWEEN STORIES: Kids In PJs bring their 
favorite stuffed animals for themed tales, crafts 
and bedtime snacks. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Willlston. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
HALLOWEEN-A-THON: Amateur filmmakers 
tip their hats to Hitchcock with an evening of 
short flicks. Loew Auditorium, Hopkins Center, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H,, 7 p.m. Free; 
preregister: limited space. Info, 603-646-2422. 
THE HAUNTED CASTLE: A spooky stroll takes 
folks through a laboratory, a meat market, a 
graveyard and more. Regal Gymnastics Academy, 
Essex. 6-10 p.m. $5-10. Info. 655-3300. 
NIGHTMARE VERMONT: Enter If you dare! 
Seasoned actors and a high-tech crew create 
creepy characters and dazzling visual effects at 
this interactive haunted house for ages 13 and 
up. Champlain Valley Exposition. Essex Junction, 
7-9:30 p.m. $10-15. Info, info@nightmarevermont. 

NIGHTMARES ON MAIN STREET: Evil secrets lurk 
behind closed doors at this annual haunted house 
hosted by Green Mountain Theater Group. Kids 
under 13 require adult supervision. The Mortuary, 
Montpelier, 7-11 p.m. $7-10. Info, 249-0414. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding bookworms 
share read-aloud tales, wiggles and giggles with 
Mrs. Liza. Highgate Public Library, 10 a.m. Free. 
Info, 868-3970. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Albany College of 
Pharmacy and Health Science students assist 
first through sixth graders with reading, math 
and science assignments. Burnham Memorial 
Library. Colchester, 4-7 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
264-5660. 


music 

ANDY MILNE: The pianist pounds the ivory keys 
in 'Strings & Serpents," a collaborative multime- 
dia performance featuring Benoit Delbecq and 
TsuguKajl-KOTO. FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 
p.m. $25. Info, 863-5966. 

INNER MONGOLIAN MUSIC & DANCE: Performers 
from the Inner Mongolia University Arts College 
bring diverse cultural traditions to the stage. 

UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus, Burlington. 
7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, 656-7985. 


seminars 

CREATING YOUR OWN YOUTUBE CHANNEL: 

Technology coordinator Kurt Broderson outlines 
how to organize and share video content on 
the world's largest media platform. Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury, 8:30-10 a.m. Free. Info, 
388-4095. 

TOWN BRAINTAP: JUDY CYPRIAN: A conflict 
resolution workshop with the certified mediator 
focuses on the use of positive tactics to settle 
disagreements. Twinfield Union School, Plainfield, 
7 p.m. $10 suggested donation: preregister at 
townbraintap.net. Info, 454-1298. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 
the goal in a friendly league setting. Colllns- 
Perley Sports Complex, St. Albans, 7-9 p.m. $6; 
equipment provided. Info, safloorhockeygpgmail. 


BRIDGING CULTURES OPEN CONVERSATION: 

"Community" inspires a nonjudgemental multi- 
cultural dialogue. Edmunds School, Burlington. 
6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 338-4627. 


DABNEY HAILEY: The curator and educator 
facilitates a discussion of the Visual Thinking 
Strategies teaching method. Room 125. Mahaney 
Center for the Arts, Middlebury College, 4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 443-3268. 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 
SERIES: Wood-utilization specialist Paul Frederick 
presents "Assessment of Timber Harvesting and 
Forest Resource Management in Vermont: A 
Second Look." Room 207, Bentley Hall. Johnson 
State College, 4-5:15 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1327. 
WATERBURY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING: 
Skip Flanders rides the rails in "Along the Tracks 
of Waterbury," an illustrated account of the 
Central Vermont Railroad from 1849 to the pres- 
ent. Wesley United Methodist Church, Waterbury. 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 244-8089. 

theater 

'CLYBOURNE PARK’: Written in response to 
Lorraine Hansberry's A Raisin in the Sun, Bruce 
Norris' Pultizer Prize-winning satire comes to life 
in this Northern Stage production. Briggs Opera 
House, White River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $15-55. 
Info, 296-7000. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Benedict Cumberbatch 
and Jonny Lee Miller alternate roles as Victor 
Frankenstein and his creation In a broadcast pro- 
duction of Frankenstein. Palace 9 Cinemas, South 
Burlington, 7 p.m. $18. Info, 660-9300. 

words 

DEIRDRE HEEKIN: Lessons from local land- 
scapes fill the pages of An Unlikely Vineyard: 7he 
Education of a Farmer and Her Quest for Terroir. 
Norwich Bookstore, 7 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
649-1114. 

NEW ENGLAND RAMBLE DINE & DISCUSS: Ut lov- 
ers join Ed Cashman for a shared meal and con- 
versation about R.J. Palacio's Wonder. Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction. 6-8 p.m. Free; bring a dish 
inspired by the book to share. Info. 878-6955. 


THU. 30 

business 

'LETS TALK SHOP!': A nonprofit mixer recognizes 
the work of the Northeast Kingdom Collaborative, 
with a focus on the region's socioeconomic Issues. 
Catamount Arts Center, St. Johnsbury. 4:30-6 
p.m. Free. Info, 748-7121. 

STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESS: Google consultant 
Timothy Eakle shows local professionals how to 
utilize the internet search engine's business view 
option. St. Albans Free Library. 3:30-5 p.m. $10; 
free for Franklin County Chamber of Commerce 
members: preregister. Info, 524-2444. 

VERMONT VENTURE NETWORK: Members of the 
entrepreneurial community start the day with 
a networking forum featuring special guests 
Michael Piedak, Douglas Hartwell and Kevin 
Harper. Hilton Hotel, Burlington, 8-9:30 a.m. $20. 
Info, 658-7830. 

community 

GENERATOR MEMBERSHIP ORIENTATION: A 

guided tour of Burlington's newest maker space 
highlights facilities, equipment tools and more. 
Generator, Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, info# 
generatorvt.com. 

KEVIN BACON THURSDAY: Costumed attendees 
nosh on bacon and creative dipping sauces at 
this weekly gathering. Nutty Steph's, Middlesex, 6 
p.m. Cost of food; cash bar. Info, 229-2090. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

See WED.29. 
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HALLOWEEN THROWDOWN WITH REVIBE, THE 
EDD & CANOPY: Concertgoers get down to a mix 
of jams, lunk and psychedelic rock. North End 
Studio A, Burlington, 8 p.m.-l a.m. $8-10. Info, 
revibevt@gmall.com. 

HALLOWEEN TRICK-OR-TREAT. KiddOS hit up 10- 


IE HAUNTED CASTLE: Sf 
A HAUNTED EVENI 


ree. Info. 223-9604. 

G AT THE MT. PHILO 


JOSHUA FARLEY: The UVM professor presents 




theater 

CLYBOURNE PARK': See WED.29, 7:30 p.m. 

'DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE': See THU.30. 
■GROTTO BLASTER': An immersive puppet show, 


PLEXUS HEALTH & BREAST CANCER 
FUNDRAISER: Folks learn about Plexus products 



film 

BRATTLEBORO FILM FESTIVAL' See FRI.31. 9:30 



film 

BRATTLEBORO F 

of films, speakers 
independent filmmaking. 


brattleborofilm 



Theatre, Rutland, 7:30 p.m. $7. Info. 775-0903. 
VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: See 

WED.29, 10:15 a.m.-lO p.m. 

'YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN': Gene Wilder plays 
Victor Frankenstein's grandson in Mel Brooks' 
1974 comedy aboutfamlly ties of the strangest 
order. Town Hall Theatre, Woodstock, 7:30-9:30 


games 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 




Charlotte, 6-10 p.m. szu sug- 
^ gested donation; preregister. Infc 

^ V ' NIGHTMARE VERMONT: See 

NIGHTMARES ON MAIN STREET: See 

iY HORROR PICTURE SHOW': Costumed 
ampy cult dassi 


complete with quirky props. Kids under 17 require 
an adult companion. Enosburg Opera House, 
midnight. $10. Info, 933-6171. 

STORYWALK HALLOWEEN: A literary stroll 
through the library grounds takes readers 
through Linda Williams' The Little Old Lady Who 
Was Not Afraid of Anything. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info, 


TEEN HALLOWEEN MOVIE: Bill Murray, Dan 
Aykroyd and friends battle menacing spirits and a 


Ghostbusters. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 
5-7 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

TERROR IN THE FIELDS: Beware! Halloween 
hauntings happen on hayrides and within the 
corn maze. For ages 10 and up. Bertrand Farms. 
Pittsford. 7:30 p.m. $6-11. Info, 779-2184. 






SAT.l 


agriculture 

SHEET-MULCHING DEMONSTRATION: Green 



bazaars 

WILLISTON FALL CRAFT SHOW: Artisans display 



871-6063. 


community 

ATTITUDE OF GRATITUDE' COMMUNITY DINNER: 

A spread of international fare gives way to live 

benefit the Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program. Coach Barn at Shelburne Farms, 6-9 
p.m. $25-40; cash bar. Info, 655-1963. 

ESSEX RESCUE OPEN HOUSE: Folks learn about 
the volunteer-based organization and check out 

prizes and refreshments round out the day. Essex 

FRANKLIN GRAND ISLE BOOKMOBILE AUCTION: 

A wide selection of donated items elicits bids 
at a fundraiser for the mobile library. 14th Star 

JUMP SUPPER: Neighbors catch up over a buf- 
fet of traditional dishes at this benefit for the 
Joint Urban Ministry Project. Fellowship Hall, 
First United Methodist Church, Burlington, 5 & 





‘A HARD DAY'S NIGHT: Beatles fans screen 

the 50th anniversary of the 1964 comedy. Loew 
Auditorium, Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H., 7 p.m. $5-9, Info. 603-646-2422. 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: Films from 
ethnographer Ned Castle and award-winning 
filmmaker Matt Day explore basket-making, 
drumming, language and fellowship. ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy Center for 
Lake Champlain, Burlington, 2 p.m. Free with 
admission, $10.50-13.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 
PRINCESS BRIDE' PARTY: Lit lovers celebrate 

Costumes are encouraged. Essex Cinemas & 
T-Rex Theater, Essex Junction, party, 5:30 p.m.; 
film, 6:30 p.m. $7.75-11.25. Info, 872-7111. 

'ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW': Costumed 

classic complete with quirky props. Film House, 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center. 
Burlington, midnight. $11.25. Info, 863-5966. 
'STORIES WE TELL': Sarah Polley's documentary 


truth, memory and personal narrative, and 
how the three shape Individuals and fami- 
lies. Dana Auditorium, Sunderland Language 
Center, Middlebury College. 3 & 8 p.m. Free. Info, 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL I 




food & drink 

WINE TASTING: Samples of gamay varietals pro- 
duced outside of Beaujolais hit all the right palate 
points when paired with bread^and cheese. Trapp 


health & fitness 


UNDERSTANDING EASTERN MEDICINE: 

Acupuncturist Mami Adhikarl details well-being 
as reflected in the Chinese philosophy of the Five 



holidays 

BURLINGTON WESTIE WEST COAST SWING 





CHRISTMAS BAZAAR: Shoppers stock up on 



DiA DE LOS MUERTOS CELEBRATION: Attendees 




seminars 

3-D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 




reasons why you should consider an 

MVP Medicare 
Advantage Plan 


Medicare Advantage plans are quality rated by Medicare and include 
the same benefits as basic Medicare, plus more: 

1. 4.5 STAR RATING (out of 5) for quality, service and satisfaction ^ ¥ 

2. $0-COST SILVERSNEAKERS- gym membership 

3. SO-COST DEDUCTIBLE on all medical services 2015 

4. $100 ALLOWANCE for healthy activities for every member every year 
5. 19,000 DOCTORS AND HOSPITALS across New York and Vermont 


Join us to ask, learn and understand at 
a free informational meeting: 


Date 

Place 

Time 

11/03 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

11/03 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 

11/04 

Franklin Conf. Center- 
Rutland 

10:00 am 

11/12 

Barre Senior Center 

10:00 am 

11/17 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

11/18 

Franklin Conf. Center- 
Rutland 

10:00 am 

11/18 

llsley Public Library- 
Middlebury 

1:30 pm 


A sales person will be present with 
information and applications. For accom- 
modation of persons with special needs 
at sales meetings call 1-888-280-6205. 




1-888-280-6205 

Monday-Friday, 8 am-5 pm ET 
MVP's Medicare Customer 
Care Center: 1-800-665-7924 
Call 7 days a week, 8 am-8 pm 


TTY: 1-800-662-1220 




joinMVPmedicare.com 


^MVP 

HEALTH CARE 


The annual election period for MVP Health Care Medicare Advantage health plans is Oct. 15-Dec. 7, 
2014. MVP Health Plan, Inc. is an HMO-POS/PPO organization with a Medicare contract. Enrollment in 
MVP Health Plan depends on contract renewal. The benefit information provided is a brief summary, 
not a complete description of benefits. For more Information contact the plan. Limitations, copay- 
ments and restrictions may apply. Benefits, formulary, pharmacy network, provider network, premium 
and/or copayments/coinsurance may change on January 1 of each year. You must continue to pay 
your Medicare Part B premium. Medicare evaluates plans based on a 5-Star rating system. Star Ratings 
are calculated each year and may change from one year to the next. Y0051_2396 Accepted 


5 


5 


calendar 



theater 

CLYBOURNE PARK’: See WED.29, 7:30 p.m. 
GROTTOBLASTER': See FRI.31, 3 & 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH AND THE AMAZING TECHNICOLOR 
DREAMCOAT': The Pentangle Players present T 


LYSISTRATA': Aristophanes' antiwar drama 
comes to life, courtesy of the University Players. 
North Lounge, Billings Student Center, UVM. 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. $5 suggested donation. 


production of Georges Bizet's opera Carmen 
stars Anita Rachvelishvili as a seductive gypsy in 
a world of sex. violence, racism and, ultimately, 
freedom. Palace 9 Cinemas, South Burlington, 
12:55 p.m. $18-24. Info, 660-9300. 

'THE POE SPOOKTACULAR': Ll 


dance, theater, music and death-defying aerial 
artistry. A costume contest and dance party 
complete the freaky fun. Montpelier City Hall 
Auditorium, 8 p.m. $20-25. Info, 229-0492. 
'RANSOM': The White River Valley Players 
music, inspired by the written correspondences 


er, Middlebury. 7:i 


'THE REALLY BIG SHOW XIX': Amt 

ers take the stage with singing, da 


STORYTELLERS ON A MISSION: Nationally 




food & drink 

COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: The Ladles Auxiliary 

a.m. $3-7. Info. 878-0700. 

health & fitness 

NIA WITH SUZY: See FRI.31, South End Studio, 

Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $14. Info. 522-3691. 

SOUL PURPOSE DEVELOPMENT: LIGHT BODY 
MEDITATION: Cynthia Warwick Seiler helps at- 
tendees access their higher selves in a focused 
practice. Rainbow Institute. Burlington, 11 a.m.- 
noon. $15 suggested donation. Info, 671-4569. 
VERMONT REIKI ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE: 
Internationally recognized teacher Frans Stiene 
leads a daylong exploration of the Japanese 
bodywork inspired by "Embracing Abundance 
Through Your Reiki Practice." Chandler Music Hall, 
Randolph, 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $30-100: preregis- 
ter. Info, info@vermontreikiassoclation.org. 

holidays 

DAY OF THE DEAD CELEBRATION: Mexico's 
Dia de los Muertos festivities find a northern 

5K trail race, performances and a bonfire. The 
Museum of Everyday Life, Glover, 2-7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 626-4409. 

VERMONT SYMPHONIC WINDS: See SAT.l, 
Waterbury Congregational Church, 2 p.m. $5-10; 
free for kids under 12. Info, 244-6606. 


RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 





language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 


montreal 

THE MUSICAL': See WED.29. 



outdoors 



WAGON RIDE WEEKEND: See SAT. 1. 


sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.29, Montpelier 

noorhockey@gmail.com. 

talks 

HUBER DEBATES: A weekend competition 
mlnates In a thought-provoking Pnal round. Ira 
777-4517. 

VANDANA SHIVA: The world-renowned scientist 



theater 

'CLYBOURNE PARK': See WED.29, 5 p.m. 

FIRST SUNDAY SALON SERIES: Pianist Cynthia 



JOSEPH AND THE AMAZING TECHNICOLOR 
DREAMCOAT': See SAT. 1, 2 p.m. 




'BELLES SOEURS: ' 






There's something way down deep 
that's eternal about every human being. 


The Royall Tyler Theatre 
November 6-8 & 13-16 

Tickets/Information 802-656-2094 
WWW.UVMTHEATRE.ORG 


i 

| 

3 


Onavf 7 edek f resents: 

Judaism and the Environment 

AScU arin Residence .5habbaton 
November 7 ~ 9 > 2.0 i -f 



1|J ricase join us for a 
weekenoof fun, food 
and education about 
tbe environment! : 




Rabbi Or Rose Kathryn £)lumf 

Guest .Speakers 

Meals made with kosher organic locally grown food 
Music 

P reservations (free and open to all) 

More information can be found at www.ohavizedek.org 
Please RSVP for f riday night dinnerto 

s or call 8 6^.01 \ 8 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


FREEDOM & UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: PART 

5:: -Ceres' Children- examines the state's history 
of farming and independence - including grass- 

Shelbume. 3:30 pin. Free. Info, 264-5107. V 


food & drink 

COFFEE TASTINO: See WED.29. 


WORLD MUSIC PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE: 

Led by Hafiz Shabazz, community mem- 
bers join Dartmouth College students and 
alumni in "Drums of Passion and the Spoken 
Word." Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H., 7 p.m. $9-10. 
Info, 603-646-2422. 

seminars 


WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.29. 

WINE TASTING: EPIC WINE REGIONS: California 


Health." Twinfield Union School, Plainfield. 7 p.m. 
$10 suggested donation; preregister at town- 


sports 


health & fitness 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.29. 
NATURAL BEAUTY WORKSHOP: A hands-on 
session offers a crash course in skincare physiol- 
ogy, nutrition and herbs alongside samples of 

17; preregister. Info, 224-710O 6 P 


YOGA FOR VETERANS: See WED.29. 


kids 

EVENING BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots 



HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.29. 
HOMEWORK HELP: See M0N.3. 

LEGO CLUB: Kiddos ages 6 and up snap snazzy 
structures together. Fairfax Community Library. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 



MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 
heat tunes. Fletcher ^'“Library. Burlington, 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.29. 
WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: See WED.29. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


GERMAN-ENGUSH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Community members practice conversing auf 
Deutsch. Local History Room. Fletcher Free 
Library. Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: See WED.29. 
INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.29. 


talks 

BARBARA WILL: The Dartmouth College profes- 
sor considers a collision of creative forces in 

of Modernism." Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

CECILIA GAPOSCHKIN: Great Parisian cathedrals 
inform an examination of 13th-century Gothic 
architecture by the Dartmouth College professor. 
Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 
SERIES: State entomologist Alan Graham Im- 

Surveillance In Vermont" Room 207, Bentley Hall, 

GLENN ANDRES: Looking beyond pastoral stereo- 

architectural gems of remarkable range in "The 
Buildings of Vermont." St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 

MARK STOLER: The influence of America's 
post-WWII Marshall Plan on foreign relations 

Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 

MATTHEW SANFORD: Paralyzed by a car ac- 
cident, the yoga teacher and author of Waking: A 
Memoir of Trauma and Transcendence discusses 

dar spotlight. Campus Center. Castleton State 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: The celebrated pianist ex- 

Indudlng Igor Stravinsky's The Rite of Spring. 
Rutland Free Library, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 773-1860. 

increasingly high-tech world? The longtime NPR 
Norwich Public Library, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 649-1184. 
TYLER BOUDREAU: In "The Morally Injured,' 
the author of Packing Inferno: The Unmaking 
of a Marine reflects on PTSD and other postwar 
challenges. Brooks Memorial Library, Brattleboro, 
7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 254-5290. 


montreal 

BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL': See WED.29. 


music 

STEEP CANYON RANGERS: Nimble instru- 



VERMONT HISTORY THROUGH SONG': 


theater 

CLYBOURNE PARK': See WED.29. 10 a.m. 8.7:30 



words 

JIM DOUGLAS: Vermont's former governor 
muses on his lengthy political career in his 
memoir 7he Vermont Way. A O&A, book signii 




PartyCity 

HAUNTED HAPPENINGS 

AT SHELBURNE MUSEUM 


Join us for our annual Halloween extravaganza! 

Sunday, October 26 
to a.m. - 1 p.m. 





HOW WOULD YC SPEND 



The F-35 is “BOTH A SCANDAL AND A TRAGEDY” 
and is “THE WORST EXAMPLE OF THE MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL-CONGRESSIONAL COMPLEX.” 

» SENATOR JOHN McCAIN (R-AZ) 


PAID ADVERTISEMENT 







1 .4 TRILLION DOLLARS? 



VETERANS’ 
HEALTH CARE 

Provide health care 
for all 5 million 
veterans for the 
next 32 years. 


VERMONT CAN BE THE FIRST 
TO STOP THIS MADNESS!! 

With your help, our powerful lawsuits 
against the F-35 basing will lead the 
way to restoring national sanity!! 


DEBT-FREE 

STUDENTS 

Pay off all student 
debt owed by 37 
million Americans 


FUNCTIONING 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Repair all national 
infrastructure, 
including roads, 
bridges & railways 



Join us in stopping the F-35 basing in Vermont by 
making a TAX DEDUCTIBLE donation to our legal fund 

□ $35 QS135 Q$335 a$3500 mother 

Donate online at Stop the F35 Coalition 

WWW.STOPTHEF35.COM/DONATE c /o Peace and Justice Center 
or send a check made out to 60 Lake St., Suite 1C 

“STOP THE F35/PJC” TO Burlington, VT 05401 


PAID ADVERTISEMENT 




) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


astrology 


ASTROLOGY I. CREATIVITY: 

Astro- Mythologist Kelley 


a.m.-5:30 p.m. Cost: $125/8-hour 
Marshfield. Info: Kelley Hunter. 




Weekly on Thu.. Nov. 6-Dec. 18 
person ; S789/BCA members. 


6-8:30 p.m. Option 2: Weekly 
S240/person; S2I6/BCA mem- 

BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WORKING WITH COLORED 
CLAY: NERIAGE AND NERIKOMI: 


burlingtoncity 

arts 

BCA 

BURUNGTONCITYARTS 


ABSTRACT PAINTING: Students 


Nov. 9. 2-4 p.m. Cost: 525/ 
person: $22.S0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio, 25 0 

DIY DESIGN: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-owner 


5, 6-8 p.m . Cost: $28/person: 
S25.20/BCA members. Location: 


FRANKEN-CRITTERS: Moke 


Rachel Hooper. Ages 8-12. 
Sat., Nov. 15. 1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Cost: $25/person; $22.50/ 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: In 

6-0ec. 78 /no class Nov. 27). 


BCA Center & Generator 

FREE WHEELIN': Come play 

Kim O'Brien. Ages 6-12. Sat Nov. 
IS, 1:30-3:30 p-m. Cost: $25/ 
person: $22.S0/BCA members. 


Location: BCA Clay Studio, 250 

ITSY BITSY FASHION DESIGN: 

1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $ 25/person: 
$ 22.S0/BCA members. Location: 


LASER CUT JEWELRY: Learn he 


Nov. 17-Dec. 8, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $ 160/person ; $M 4/BCA 

Memorial Auditorium. 250 Main 


PHOTO: ADOBE PHOTOSHOP 
BASICS: Learn the basics of 

2 Thu.. Dec. 4 S 11. 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Cost: S60/person; S54/BCA 

735 Church St.. Burlington. 

PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM: 


6-9 p.m. Cost: $260/person: 
S234/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center, Digital Media Lab. 
135 Church St., Burlington. 


PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 
ARTWORK: In this lecture-based 


p.m. Cost; $30/person ; S27/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center, 


$30/person; i 


coaching 




PRESERVING YOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART: Learn the 


BASICS AND BEYOND IN 




a.m.-noon, Jan. 28-Mar. IS. Cost: 
$335/person /members: $261, 


FIND YOUR VOICE: 

F o: 989-2328. 


PAINTING FURNITURE WITH 
CHALK PAINT: Bring your own 

Annie Sloan. You will have full 


HAND BUILDING: Instructor: 


$335/person (members: $261, 


I NT. WOOD: SHAKER HALL 




STILL LIFE, BEGINNER (NIGHT): 

course. We will start with basic 



CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEV 


culinary 


format. 8 Mon.. 5:30-7:30 p.m.. 
person /members: $211.50, 


Craft School. Shelburne. 

WAX PENDANT ADV. JEWELRY: 

person /members: $261 non- 


WHEEL AND HAND-BUILDING: 


CHEF ROBERTS COOKING 

$50/2.5-hour class. Location: 

45 Blush Hill Rd.. Waterbury. 
Info: Stacy Leary. 244-7822. 

SERVSAFE MANAGERS CLASS: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: 




Cost: $250/9-hour class & certi- 

Senesac, 382-1004, dsenesaci® 


B-TRU DANCE AT HONEST YOGA: 

Ballet & Pointe dance. Danielle 
Vardakas-Duszko & her staff 


LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 

Club, 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 


DREAMSCAPES THE 
WORKSHOP: 

Wed. Oct 22-Nov. 19. 6:3 0-8:30 
p.m. Cost: $735/person fall 


Arts Burlington. 200 Main St, 
Weis, 862-5302. topazweis @ 

drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Leam drum- 

Wed., 7-8:20 p.m., starting 
Nov. 5. $90/5 weeks or $22/ 

City Grange, 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
3G. & 6612 Route 12. Burlington 
& Montpelier. Info: 999-4255, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

on Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m.. starting 
Nov 4. $72/6 weeks. Accelerated 

Mon. 7-8:20 p.m.. starting Nov 

5:30-6:50 p.m. ( starting Nov 5. 
$90/5 weeks. Kids and Parents 

starting Nov. 4. $60/6 weeks. 


BREAKTHROUGH 
FREE WEIGHTS: T1 

Every Wed.. 7-8 a.m. Cost: 595/ 


Winooski V. Winooski. Info: 
Dianne Villa Schwartz, 6S2-S1S7. 

DAVINCI BODY BOARD: Die 

levels, so anyone can get the full 

Mon., 5:30-6 p.m. Cost: $95/ 

Dianne Villa Schwartz. 652-8157. 
KETTLE BELLS: Learning how 

5:30-6:20 p.m. Cost: $9 S/per- 


Space. 208 Flynn Ave., suite 
3G. Burlington. Inf o: 999-42S5, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
MONTPELIER: Learn Talko In 

$48/4 weeks; $90/parent * 

6612 Route 12. Berlin. Info: 999- 


BARRE INSTRUCTOR TRAINING: 


16. 8:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Cost: 
$399/12-hour course: corn- 

info: Kathy Brunette. 862-8686, 


Dianne Villa Schwartz. 652-8157. 

STRENGTH FUSION: Welcome 

5:30-6:20 p.m. Cost: $95 /per- 
son; $69/members. Location: 

Dianne Villa Schwartz 652-8157 

WOMEN’S SMALL GROUP 
STRENGTH TRAINING: This class 

Tue., 5:30-6:20 p.m. Cost: $95/ 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE: 
LOOKING DEEPER: These inten- 
se, Burlington. Info: 865-4548, 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS: 
CORE SUPPORT: FIND 
YOUR PSOAS: The Exploring 


153 Main 




goal will be to facilitate a I 

St„ Burlington. Info: 865-454 8, 

MONOLOGUE BOOT CAMP: 


Winooski Y, Winooski. Info: 
Dianne Villa Schwartz, 652-8157. 


John Jensen. Weekly on Thu., 
Oct 30-Dec. 11. 5:45-7:15 p.m. 
Cost: $125/6 weeks. Location: 

Arts. 153 Main St., Burlington. 
Info: 6 52-4548. flynnarts.org. 




performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE AUDITION 
WORKSHOP WITH LEGALLY 
BLONDE S KATE WETHERHEAD: 

Session 2: Dec. 6. 1:30-4:30 

SSO/participants. $25/auditors. 
Location: Spotlight Vermont, SO 


spirituality 

OUT OF THE BLUE SHAMANISM: 

p.m. Cost: $9S/S.S-hour class. 


p.m.. Sat., 8:30 a.m. $16/class. 
$60/mo., $160/3 mo. Location: 

well-being 

HAPPINESS DAY WORKSHOP: 

9:30 a.m. -4:30 p.m. Cost: $75/ 


helen day 


meditation 


martial arts 


Helen Day Art Center 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE E 


Souls Interfaith Gathering, 291 
Info: Ginny Sassaman, 233-1670, 

TUNE-IN DIET WORKSHOP: 


5tudfo20Svt.com. 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-degree 

rience. Get hot: 2-for-I offer. 515. 
Location: North End Studio B. 
Info: 999-9963. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 



$130/class card. $S-10/commu- 
Yoga, 20 Kilburn St.. Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 




trainings at the 200- and 500- 
workshops. 525/new student 1st 


or $130/10-class card, $12/ 
or $100/10-class punch 

Yoga Center. 150 Dorset 
SL, Blue Mall, next to Sport 

Info: 49 7-0136. 




YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 


February 28-March 7. All bodies 

card; $130/monthly unlimited. 
Chace Mill, suite 126. Burlington, 




do with I " I* w . 

Leaves weeds, garden debris, house plants, yard debris (& woody debris no bigger 
around than a pencil); NO plastic bags, branches, dirt, rocks, pumpkins. 

CSWD facilities closed Veterans Day, Tuesday Nov. 11 

G CSWD Drop-Off Centers 

• Burlington (339 Pine St.) Wed 9:30-5; Thur & Sat 8-3:30 

• Essex (21 8 Colchester Rd.) Tue 9:30-5; Wed-Sat 8-3:30 
Sunday hours for non-woody yard debris only: Nov. 2 & 9, 8-4 

. Hinesburg (907 Beecher Hill Rd.) Sat 8-3:30 

• Milton (36 Landfill Rd.) Mon 9:30-5, Fri & Sat 8-3:30 

. Richmond (80 Rogers Ln.)Tue & Sat 8-3:30, Thur 9:30-5 
. So Burlington (87 Landfill Rd.) Mon, Tue, Thur & Sat 8-3.30, Fri 930 5 
Sunday hours for non-woody yard debris only: Nov. 2 & 9, 8-4 
■ Williston (1492 Redmond Rd.) Mon-Sat 8-3.30 
G Green Mountain Compost (1042 Redmond Rd.,Williston): 

Mon.-Sat: 8-4. Open Sunday Nov. 2 & 9, 8-4 for non-woody debris 
Winter hours start Nov. 10: Mon-Fri 8-4 

Q McNeil Wood & Yard Waste Depot (1 1 1 Intervale, Rd., Burlington) 
Mon., Tue., Thur., Fri. & Sat, 8-4 (open Veterans Day, Nov. 11) 

Winter hours start Nov. 17:Tue-Fri 8-1 2; Sat 8-4 

Q Burlington residential curbside pickup: Place leaves in compostable 
bags out by 7am on your recycling day the week of Nov. 1 7. 

G Colchester: Airport Park, Nov. 1 & 2, 8-4. 


JCHITTENDEN r872-STm] 
i | s 0 |id Waste District [tv.nWiHl 



Join us this winter for the most 
affordable skiing & riding in 
Northern VT and 1,000 acres 
of terrain that will leave you 
screaming for your momma. 


Winter 2014/15 


SA SmujjPm: 
Soimnie w(w kmittllwizi w> 
Itei^ltf /terjiuiemeKt ' wtm it camel 
to nippiwj up ike wouitfaiK. 


Jkc 

SMUGGLERS' NOTCH 

V-E-R-M-O-N-T” 
America's Family Resort" 


Buy early & SAVE! Prices increase after Halloween. 
1 .800.523.2754 • smuggs.com/skiride 


Family Pass: 

$529/adult& $31 9/youth 


music 


M ark Spencer is going to be 
busy this Halloween. At the 
Higher Ground Showcase 
Lounge in South Burlington 
on Friday, October 31, the acclaimed Son 
Volt guitarist will perform with each 
of the three groups on the bill. That in- 
cludes Burlington-based bands Waylon 
Speed and Anders Parker & Cloud 
Badge, as well as Blood Oranges. 

That last band is an influential, if 
overlooked, Boston-based act that was 
primarily active in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s — though various iterations 
of the group date back to the early '80s. 
The band has strong Burlington ties in 
Spencer and drummer Ron Ward (both 
of 1980s Burlington new-wave/punk 
band Pinhead), and in band cofounder 
Jimmy Ryan, a member of seminal 
Queen City bands Pine Island and the 
Decentz. 

Blood Oranges were nominally alt- 
country artists who counted among 
their contemporaries Uncle Tupelo, 
Whiskeytown and Bloodshot Records 
label mates the Bottle Rockets. But 
Blood Oranges were misfits, even in that 
nascent era of alt-country: more blue- 
grass than Uncle Tupelo, less punk than 
the Bottle Rockets. Blood Oranges were 
a musical idiom unto themselves, which 
may be why they were less appreciated 
in their time than they should have been. 

Seven Days spoke with Spencer by 
phone recently to talk about Blood 
Oranges, his work on Waylon Speed’s 
latest record, Kin, his admiration for 
Anders Parker, and why you can't believe 
everything you read at allmusic.com. 

SEVEN DAYS: There is a mystique 
around Blood Oranges. They're one of 
those bands that people who really 
dig alt-country seem to know and 
revere, but that maybe never got 
their full due. 

MARK SPENCER: The easy thing to 
say would be that we were ahead of our 
time. We were really only together for 
about four years. I think bands like that 
usually only stick around for a few years, 
and I think we were something like 1989 
to ’93. Does that sound right? 

SD: I think that’s what allmusic.com 

MS: AllMusic doesn't always get ev- 
erything right, but sometimes they do. 
I've been having conversations with 
AllMusic to separate me from the other 
Mark Spencers who also play music. 
And they did bust some of my stuff out 



Blast From 
the Past 

Mark Spencer talks about Blood Oranges, 
Waylon Speed and Anders Parker 


from the other Mark Spencers. But if So they were calling it punkabilly and 
you look me up, you’ll see they have me No Depression. For a while, any act that 
doing all this stuff I didn’t do. One of the was mentioned in that magazine, No 
other Mark Spencers works on beach Depression, it was like, “Oh, it’s that No 
North Carolina, I think. And Depression music!” People didn't really 


it’s like, I'm pretty s 
then, I still look at that site every week 
and get information. 


SD: Well, they have 
Blood Oranges filed 
under alt-country, 
which is kind of right, 
but maybe a little 
misleading. How 
would you describe 

MS: I just describe it 
as bluegrass-rock. It's 
kind of like Creedence 
[Clearwater Revival], 
but it’s also kind of like 
bluegrass. Nowadays, MARK SPENCER. GUITARIST, 
BLOOD ORANGES 


have a handle on it back then. They 
knew about Gram Parsons, of course, 
and Jason and the Scorchers. But other- 
wise, I don’t think a lot 
of people knew what to 
make of it. 


THEY HADN'T 
MADE UP ENOUGH 
NAMES FOR 
ALT-COUNTRY YET. 


people would 
it Americana 
country. Back when 


alt- 


SD: What was the 
early reaction to the 

MS: We went on tour 
with the Sundays the 
first time they came 
to the United States, 
and people were like, 
“What?” They were 
expecting this ethereal, 
twee pop, which I 
also love. But that’s 
certainly not what we 
It seems like, 


But back then it was more 
factionalized. They just weren’t ready 
for it They weren’t educated enough to 
re us. 

But there were plenty of folks who 
did like the band. We did some touring. 
The first time we played with them. 
Uncle Tupelo was opening for us. But 
the next time, of course, we were open- 
ing for them. But that’s how I n 
those guys, Jeff Tweedy and Jay Farrar. 

SD: You produced Waylon Speed’s 
latest record. Kin, which is phenom- 
enal. What were you hoping to get 
out of the band on the record? 

MS: The first time I saw them live, I had 
the same reaction everybody else does: 
Wow. It’s pretty intense. And in a way, I 
think I like them because of the Blood 
Oranges. There’s more than one song- 
writer, more than one lead singer. And 
they have an approach that is a hybrid of 
different kinds of rock, different kinds of 
country and American music, all rolled 
into one. One minute there’s a country 
vibe, then there’s a Skynyrd vibe. Then 
they go into technical metal. And it all 
makes sense the way they do it. Which 
blows me away. 

But mostly they’re responsible for all 
of it on that record. And the engineers 
kicked ass, too. But the guys came in su- 
per-psyched and super-prepared. They 
had everything already worked out. 
They’re always rehearsing and writing 
new songs. So really, it’s just how they 
do things. 

SD: Let's complete the Halloween- 
night hat trick. You've collaborated 
with Anders Parker for years. What 
do you appreciate most about his 

MS: There’s just something about who 
he is personally and his music, his style. 
It's the chords he uses, his lyrics. Again, 
I don’t know if it’s a hybrid thing or his 
knowledge of so many different kinds of 
music. But there’s something about his 
music that touches me in a way a lot of 
other people’s music doesn’t. But I think 
that happens to a lot of people who listen 
to his music. There’s something about 
what he does that really gets inside. He’s 
got a special thing, and I’ve only played 
with a few people who have it. ® 
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first started playing, they hadn’t made these days, people are a little r 
up enough names for alt-country yet. open to different styles merging within 




Tales From the 
Crypt 

Greetings, guys and ghouls! This 
weekend visits upon us a rare and 
frightful cosmic convergence: 
Halloween ... on a Friday night. 

That means the greatest holiday 
of the year is blown out like guts in a 
Hellraiser flick to a full-fledged freakend 
of tricks, treats, chills and thrills. And, 
of course, rocking. And slutty costumes. 
There is such a thing as tradition, 
after all. 

As you’d expect, virtually every 
joint in the state is celebrating in some 
fiendish fashion, whether that’s simply 
adding the words “Halloween Bash!" to 
the usual Top 40 dance night or more 
creatively screamed, er, themed events. 
In short, you’ll find devilry where’er 
you go, pretty much Thursday through 
Sunday. That bloody bounty of options 
presents a practical question: What 
to do? 

What follows is a selection of some 
of the choicest cuts this weekend. 

As always, they come with costume 
suggestions, because it’s probably 
time to retire your zombie redneck 
or pregnant nun outfits. (Note: We’re 
mostly limiting these to shows on 


Halloween proper. So unless otherwise 
stated, assume each falls on Friday, 
October 31.) 

We begin at ArtsRiot, where the 
creepy cats from Nectar’s and the 
maniacs from Metal Monday have 
joined forces with the South End’s 
coolest coven to present heavy metal 
pioneers pentagram. For the uninitiated, 
Pentagram have been around since 1971 
and are widely credited as one of the 
progenitors — along with black sabbath, 
of course — of doom metal, a brutal, 
sludgy offshoot of heavy metal. The 
band's harrowing and often tragic tale — 
and that of deeply troubled bandleader 
bobby liebling — was chronicled in the 
2011 documentary Last Days Here. 

The band recently resumed touring 
following the release of a 2011 record, 
Last Rites, composed almost entirely of 
songs written by Liebling in the 1970s. 
As such, it embodies a dark, menacing 
sound that harks back to a primordial 
era of doom, an era Pentagram helped 
define. (Costume suggestion: Since 
Metal Monday always kind of looks 

^mfculture 
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like Halloween anyway, I’d say you 
should dress in business casual, ideally 
including a douche-y popped-collar 
polo shirt. Spooooooky.) 

Presumably, one reason Pentagram is 
playing ArtsRiot is that the House That 
phish Built is booked solid all weekend 
with a two-night encore performance 
of the matt BURR-led pink floyd tribute 
act, dark side of the mountain. They play 
Nectar’s both Friday and Saturday, 
October 31 and November 1. By now, 
most readers are likely familiar with 
DSOTM: nocturnals drummer plus 
all-star local cast including bob wagner, 

JOSH WEINSTEIN, DAN MUNZING and MATT 

hagen, plus Floyd tunes, plus crazy light 
show equals “Duuuuude!" (Costume 
suggestion: A flying pig. Or another 
brick. In the wall; get it?) 

Our old pals lazerdisk make a 
Halloween homecoming appearance at 
Signal Kitchen. Since leaving Burlington 
some years back, zack Johnson and chad 
bechard have made quite a name for 
themselves in electronic music circles. 
Now based in Los Angeles, they’ve 
honed their sound to a danceable, 
melodic blend of new jack swing 
hip-hop and future house. Recent 
collaborations with notable folks 
include one with diplo. Locals bonjour- 
hi and argonaut&wasp open the show. 
(Costume suggestion: daft punk.) 

Here’s the column's all-conflict-of- 
interest section! Cheeky rockers the 
dirty blondes — led by Seven Days art 
director diane sullivan —celebrate their 
15th birthday with a Halloween-themed 
bash at Club Metronome alongside 
dr. satan. That’s an early show, which 
would give you plenty of time to swing 
by the Monkey House for sets by local 
sons of DEATH, ROUGH FRANCIS — whose 
front man, bobby hackney jr. designed 
this very page — and Boston’s death 
pesos, which features BTV expat pete 
schluter. Death Pesos, BTW, will be 
performing Black Sabbath’s Paranoid 
in its entirety. The omnipresent disco 
phantom and a pair of DJing pals will 
spin as 2 stoner chix featuring riff raff in 
between sets. (Costume suggestion: dan 
bolles. My dance card is already full on 
Friday, so I can’t go to either show. But 
if you show up dressed like me, I can 
tell Bobby and Diane I was there, and 
they’ll never know I wasn’t!) 

For a lower-key celebration of All 
Hallows’ Eve, Radio Bean might be 
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CLUB DATES 


WED. 29 

burlington 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




JUNIPER: Ray Vega Quintet 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Pau 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 









chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Echosmith. Stone Cold 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: WW 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



„ stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 

middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night 


northeast kingdom 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m.. free. 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 




VENUE NIGHTCLUB: Nonpoint 




I // DIESELBOY [DRUM AND BASS) 


It’s Alive! 


Electronic dance music is increasingly beset — some aftpjM'saypIagued — by the 
preponderance of preprogrammed and even prerecorded sets. But dieselboy is a different sort of DJ. Because 
he's actually, y'know, a DJ. The world-renowned drum and bass master uses no laptops or gimmicks. Just three 
(?!) decks, two hands, and countless killer beats and breaks to offer a dynamic live show that, refreshingly, is 
never the same twice. Catch Dieselboy at Club Metronome on Thursday, October 30, with support from locals 

JAKELS, SHARKAT and the BERMUDA TRIANGLE. 


barre/montpelier 

pm°fre S e PLACE:0PenMiC 8 

northeast kingdom 

FRI.31 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

middlebury area 


burlington 

SWEET MELISSA^plul Cataldo 

&V^e*L™s) B 8 R p D m E free OPer 

outside Vermont 

ARTSRIOT: Pentagram, Blood 

WHAMMY BAR: Poetry Slam 


MONOPOLE: Soul Junction 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: 

stowe/smuggs area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

LOUNGE & STAGE: DJ Blinie 

Pm- f ree- 

CLUB METRONOME: The 

Dirty Blondes 15th Birthday 
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your best bet. Specifically, brett hughes 
will be playing an early set consisting 
entirely of country death songs — no, 
not Death songs country-style, though 
that would be interesting. We’re talking 
murder ballads and the like. In a recent 
message, Hughes writes that he's made 
a shocking discovery. Namely, that the 
guys doing all that killin’ — usually 
related to cheatin’ hearts or a spurned 
proposal — are almost always named 
Willie. Weird. (Costume suggestion: 
Hellbilly Willie.) 

Off the beaten path, Grottoblaster 
takes over Goddard College’s newly 
renovated Haybam Theatre this Friday 
and Saturday. What is Grottoblaster? 
I’m not entirely sure, and I think that’s 



partly the idea. Whatever it is, it sounds 
like ftin. Grottoblaster is the brainchild 
of Cardboard Teck Instantute (CTI) 
artist collective cofounders ben t. 

MATCHSTICK and PETE TALBOT. The tWO- 

day spooktacular is reportedly part 
immersive, interactive puppet show, 
part live video game and part house 
party. I’m also told there will be a 
hip-hop cipher featuring “freakstyle” 
rapping.” Got all that? (Costume 
suggestion: You’re on your own.) 

Finally, the greatest bar in the 
world, Charlie O’s World Famous in 
Montpelier, has a ripping punk night 
on tap for Halloween with sci-fi/surf 
outfit the tsunamibots, punk trio black 
rabbit and Massachusetts-based punks 
the pity whores. The Tsunamibots, by 
the way, are an offshoot of the late, not- 
really-great-but-super-fun punk band 
spit jack. They bring a welcome note of 
geekery to the recent surf-rock boom 
in Vermont, existing closer to man or 
astro-man? than surf godfather dick dale. 
(Costume suggestion: zombie Spit Jack.) 

BiteTorrent 

Moving on, the Skinny Pancake in 
Burlington has a nifty show for, as they 
call it, “Hangoverween” on Saturday, 
November 1. It features the return of 
monster fingerstyle guitarist maxwell 
hughes. Hughes is best known for 
having logged some time with the 
lumineers. But he’s really a star in his 
own right, patterning his distinctive, 
percussive style after the likes of kaki 
king and Australian virtuoso tommy 
Emmanuel. And, yeah, he does a version 
of the Lumineers' “Stubborn Love.” 


If last week’s news about the Vermont 
Comedy Club got you itching to see 
some local standup, you're in luck! 
That’s partly because you can see local 
standup almost every night of the week 
in one venue or another. (See: Local 
comedy is for real, last week.) But also 
because the preliminary rounds of the 
annual Vermont’s Funniest Comedian 
are set to begin on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 5 and 6, at Club 
Metronome. 


Last but not least, perhaps you noticed 
that the lonestar chain are playing a pre- 
Honky Tonk Tuesday set at Radio Bean 
on Tuesday, November 4. To refresh 
your memory, that band is an alt- 
country side project of burette douglas 
of VT expats the cush. So you might be 
wondering, If Burette is here, does that 
mean the Cush are playing in Vermont 
again soon?! Indeed it does, dear reader. 
Indeed it does. More next week... © 
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Specials 


MONDAYS 
Fresh Margaritas 
TUESDAYS 
Heady Toppers 
WEDNESDAYS 
Mojitos 
THURSDAYS 
Switchbacks 


FRIDAY: 

$4 Frankenstein Shot 
$5 Mad Eve Martinis^ 
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Why Ask Why? Why is mercurial, misfit songwriter cass mccombs touring with country-punk icons 
the meat puppets? Because why not? That’s why. OK, that, and the two acts just released a new split seven-inch for 
Domino Records — also because, why not? Anyway, McCombs and the Meat Puppets play the Higher Ground Showcase 
Lounge on Thursday, October 30. You should probably go because ... well, you know. 


chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 




VENUE NIGHTCLUB: Saturday 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



stowe/smuggs area 





chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Little Bus 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 
$22/25/40. AA 
HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Waylon Speed. Blood 


WHAMMY BAR: Penny Arcade 

stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE S KNEES: Spider 



RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN 
JtFridayNightFrequencies 




POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): SAT.l 

Funkwagon,Binger (funk, jam), burlington 





mad river valley/ 
waterbury 



middlebury area 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Satta 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: American Pinup 


SUN. 2 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Magic Hat 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 
Welcome to My Li 






THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Bluegrass 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL 8, BURRITO 



stowe/sinuggs area 



MON. 3 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Meta! 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kidz Music with 


chittenden county 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Open Mic 

stowe/smuggs area 


TUE.4 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Advance 




REVIEW this 


Blunder, 


Reservations 

(SELF-RELEASED. STREAMING) ^ ^ 



A transplant to Vermont from New 
York State, Blunder first made his mark 
locally with his Dorm Sessions project 
in 2013. Featuring him rapping over 15 
instrumentals from recent and classic 
hip-hop albums, it was like one DJ host 
away from being a genuine mixtape. 

The Saint Michael’s College student 
demonstrated clear talent and a natural 
flow, but the lyrics were mostly dorm- 
room braggadocio. 

On his recently released EP, 
Reservations, he doesn't change the recipe 
much. But Blunder’s songwriting has 
evolved considerably. Even with just seven 
songs, the EP makes a fully formed artistic 
statement. The vocal production, courtesy 
of engineer Kyle Woodworth, is crisp and 
detailed, and Blunder has mastered the 
art of layering ad-libs. Front to back, the 
sound quality is professional. 

It also helps that the artist is surfing 
SoundCloud for innovative new producers 
instead of mining the predictable past, 
because the beat selection here forces him 


approaches and mostly succeeds. 

His best asset, however, is his voice, a 
flexible instrument with which Blunder 
has seemingly grown more comfortable. 
Even when his rhymes veer into cliche, 
he is confident and engaging. Most 
impressively, Blunder performs his 
own hooks for nearly every track — an 
increasing rarity in current hip-hop. That 
extra effort has a huge impact, making 
Reservations feel more like a proper debut 
than did his previous work. 

The opening track, “1 Day,” features 
an Apollo Brown instrumental and a 
rambling verse that illustrates Blunder’s 
inner conflict Here he moves from from 
angsty introspection to boasting that your 
girlfriend is “probably down on all fours" 
in his dorm room. It comes off like an 
awkward freestyle and makes a bizarre 
contrast to the lush, melancholy hook. 
And herein lies a problem. Peppered 
throughout the EP, the rapper’s boasts 
about “bitches” are cringe inducing, both 
because they’re misogynist and because 
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sly humor of Snoop Dogg or the chilling 
hate of Eminem, this tone-deaf detour 
should have been edited out. It also casts 
the more cogent moments on Reservations 
in sharp relief. This is most evident on 
Blunder’s collaboration with Boston artist 
Tim Nihan, “MC.” With unintentional 
irony given the preceding wordplay, 
the earnest, conscious rap anthem 
admonishes other rappers to aim higher 
and “elevate” their audience. Fortunately, 
most of the songs on Reservations 
showcase Blunder’s skills more than they 
half-heartedly attempt to hammer home 

The title track is the highlight of the 
album and an indication of what Blunder 
could accomplish in the future. The song 
is an effortlessly performed manifesto 
inspired by his recent battle with cancer. 
As it washes into a psychedelic final 
movement, “Reservations" evokes the 
idiosyncratic but meticulous feel of early 
Outkast, or Kendrick Lamar’s recent work. 
When Blunder stops trying to appeal to 
his dorm buddies, he’s a whole different 
artist. That contrast is clearly illustrated 
throughout this EP. 

Reservations by Blunder can 
be streamed at soundcloud.com/ 
blundermusic. 

JUSTIN BOLAND 


to reach farther. On this short headphone 

they’re corny and juvenile. Miles from the 
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The Burlington 
Bread Boys, 

Pushing Rope 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On their self-titled debut album released 
earlier this year, the Burlington Bread 
Boys introduced Queen City audiences 
to “kazoo-core.” That’s a raffish 
offshoot of old-time and jug-band music 
characterized by a ragged but energetic 
approach to playing and songwriting. Also, 
kazoos. That record was pleasantly — and 
appropriately — rough around the edges, 
offering a reasonable approximation of 
the band’s unkempt live shows. What it 
lacked in fidelity, it more than made up in 
hoary charisma. In short, it was a wildly 
fun record. 

The Bread Boys are back with a new 
album, Pushing Rope, which further 
showcases the group’s singularly scruffy 
charm. But this time around, the band 
enlisted the notable talents of songwriter 
Zach DuPont on mixing and the Tank 
Studio's Ben Collette on mastering. 

The result is an album that preserves 
the unhinged energy of the band's debut 



experience. 

In particular, great care seems to have 
been paid to Max Krieger's lead vocals. 

In addition to that scrappy string-band 
aesthetic, his scratchy, melodic growl is 
among the band’s most defining qualities. 
On the debut release, his voice was too 
often buried in the mix. But here it's 
front and center, as it should be. Krieger's 
throaty delivery is prettily unpretty, 
which could really describe the BBB in 
general. There’s symbiosis between the 
band’s goofy energy and Krieger's cheeky 
musings on love gone wrong (“Pushing 
Rope”), secret crushes (“You Scare the 
Living Sh** Out of Me”) and an ill-fated 
date in Chinatown (“Asian Food”). 


©GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 
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The improved sound quality works 
the other way around, too. Trading more 
on precociousness than precision, the 
Bread Boys will never be confused with 
a virtuoso string band. But they can play. 
And with a cleaner mix, their individual 
talents stand out. Ethan Tapper lays 
down rock-solid rhythm guitar. Chris 
Cartier unfurls some surprisingly nimble 
mandolin licks — in addition to some 
grinningly clumsy ones. Jon Kraus is 
fiendish on the washboard. Also, kazoos. 

Sadly, Krieger has recently left town 
for law school. (Here’s a question for 
Max: Which do you think the world really 
needs more of, lawyers or fun kazoo- 
core bands? Just sayin’...) So it’s possible 
this will be the last we hear from the 
Burlington Bread Boys, at least for a while. 
But if they join the ranks of innumerable 
local bands that have released one or 
two great records before calling it quits, 
Pushing Rope will be a fine addition to the 
collection. 

Pushing Rope by the Burlington 
Bread Boys is available at 
theburlingtonbreadboys.bandcamp.com. 
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Clothes nuke fy 
Costumes tell i story. 


w. 1029 : DSAWTOS KIZOMBA 

HALLOWEEN SOCIAL smi 
ZENSDAY HALLOWEEN BASH! 
iitt DJ KYLE PROMAN must- 
Th.1030: MONSTAZ & PAJAMAZ 
COMEDY SHOW 7PM 
MISCHIEF NIGHT COSTUME PARTY 
ufk DJS KERMITT & HAZMAT I0PII.1S* 
F.ii.1: HALLOWEEN PARTY 9PM.21+ 
$500 CASH PRIZE! wk PLANET 9G.7, 
D JAY BARRON h ROBBIE J. 

Sa.il 2: DAY OFTHE DEAD COSTUME PARTY 
n# THE HUMAN CANVAS, JAH RED, 
ROB DOUGLAS h DJ ATAK 3PM. 21+ 


165 CHURCH ST, BTV • 802-399-2645 


UPCOMING 
FEATURED SHOWS 

A Friday October 31st 

T HALLOWEEN 

I ■■ . it COSTUME CONTEST* OVER SI OOO IN PRIZES 
■ , DRINK SPECMJS* DANCE PARTY 







G’Day, Mate London -by-way-of-Australia band allo darlin' have made a career out of crafting cozy, literate indie pop that offers cheeky comfort despite its sometimes 
downcast trappings — think Belle and Sebastian but with delightful Aussie accents. Touring in advance of a critically acclaimed new album, We Come From the Same Place, the band 
plays the Monkey House in Winooski on Wednesday, November 5, with locals swale, lets whisper and disco phantom. 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Zach 



RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 



£ RED SOUARE: Craig Mitchell 
< ZEN LOUNGE: Karaoke with 
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chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 


barre/montpelier 


middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke with 



WED. 5 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Vermont's 



SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open MIc 

stowe/smuggs area 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



stowe/smuggs area 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m. 


APPRECIATE YOUR BEER! 
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KKOOpm DOORS - 1030pm SHOW 


SUNDAY NOV. 2nd at ®mei 


CASINO NIGHT WITH A CAUSE 

FEATURING BLACK JACK AND ROULETTE TABLES , 


APHISH LIVE STREAM 

CATS UNDER M STARS hkmwb 


SINGLE PANEL METAL PRINTS ALSO AVAILABLE 

INSTORE AND ONLINE ORDERING I WE'RE LOCAL AND WE CAN HELP! 

PhotoGarden 

1 0 Dorset St, South Burlington, VT 05403 
802-863-1256 I thephotogarden.com 
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Of the Land 


In the "studio" with contemporary sculptor Nancy Winship Milliken 

BY XIAN CHI ANG-WAREN 


S 


O n a gusty October morning just before peak foli- 
age, Nancy Winship Milliken greets me in her 
tan RAV4 at the entrance of Shelburne Farms' 
stately grounds. She's dressed for the weather 
in mud boots and work pants; a few fist-size tufts of 
sheep fiber drift on the floor of her car. After a short drive 
through the drizzle, Milliken pulls in under the archways 
of the Breeding Barn, a large, ornate structure built in 1889 
to show off the estate’s massive horse-breeding operation. 

“You’re seeing it in the dark and dreary, but it’s pretty 
spectacular in the light,” says Milliken, her voice echoing 
under the towering roof of the empty building, which once 
housed a 375-foot equine exercise ring. “Doves fly in and 
out, and sparrows, and swallows. It’s just a cool place. It’s 
an incredible, cathedral-like barn. I mean, it’s an incredible 

Milliken, 52, is a sculptor who currently divides her 
time between Charlotte and western Massachusetts, 
though she says she’s lived in just about every northeast- 
ern state. One of several artists completing residencies 
for the multidisciplinary statewide project “Of Land & 
Local," she created an original outdoor installation — an 
array of 10-to-40-foot-tall “sails” — that has been attract- 
ing attention since it first went up at the farms in late 
September. 

Milliken got a bachelor’s of science degree in health 
education from the University of Vermont in 1984 and an 
MFA from the Massachusetts College of Art and Design in 
2008. In between, she taught courses in outdoor adven- 
ture, painting, farming movement and theater. Currently 
represented by the Boston Sculptors Gallery, the artist has 
had more than two dozen gallery shows and residencies 
since she turned to art full-time six years ago. 

Milliken creates site-specific work that relies on an inti- 
mate knowledge of the landscape. “Every place has its own 
history and character and wind shifts and sun moods," she 
says. “Every place has its people and animals that develop 
its character.” 

“I love to be in residence, because otherwise I’m not 
going to know enough about the land,” she continues, “and 
I like to shake hands with it and really know it.” While 
Milliken has no formal education in agriculture, farms 
frequently inspire her work “It’s a New England thing,” 
she quips. “It’s like, ‘When in Rome...’” 

But, she adds more seriously, “These small organic 
farms are a passion of mine. And the material is just so 
rich. It’s life, it’s death. There’s mud, beating hearts.” 

For the past four months, Milliken has been "shaking 
hands” with the pastures and hills — and mud and beat- 
ing hearts — of Shelburne Farms. It’s her way of finding 
inspiration; it also happens to jive with the mission of "Of 
Land & Local,” which aims to prompt discussions about 
and engagement with the Vermont landscape through 
panels, art exhibits and events at five locations statewide. 

Milliken and a rotating group of volunteers assembled 
“Windscapes,” her outdoor installation, over a period of 
several weeks. To make the sails, they took wool sheared 
from Shelburne Farms sheep, wove it into nets and at- 
tached those to “masts” made of felled Norway maples 
(an invasive species in Vermont.) Each sculpture is rigged 




THEY CONTINUE TO SURPRISE ME 

ALL THE THE, IN DIFFERENT LIGHTS. 

NANCY WINSHIP MILLIKEN 


with a “leash” that cuts the sail loose in high winds. Thus 
bad weather doesn’t necessitate repairs, only retying. 

The night before our interview brought one of the first 
big rainstorms of autumn, so Milliken drives over to scope 
out the damage. “I come by every day,” she says, driving 
through the farm’s well-groomed fields. "It’s interesting, 
because they’re going to get destroyed by the environ- 
ment, so you let ’em go. But they continue to surprise me 
all the time, in different lights." 

Sited on a sprawling field between the Inn at Shelburne 
Farms, the Coach Bam and Lake Champlain, the sails are 
commanding figures. Heavily laden with water and billowing 
in the wind, they look like ghostly apparitions or underwater 
plants. Tufts of wool lie scattered in the field. “The wind pulls 
off some of the wool, and it allows the wind to go through,” 
Milliken explains. ‘It’s doing what it’s supposed to da” 

Though she admits she’s “not a purist," Milliken likes 
to use organic materials from the landscape where she 
creates. “The sheep eat the grass and then they grow the 
wool, so the wool is really of the land, and [the art] is more 
about the landscape than putting a sculpture out in it,” she 
says. “It’s really o/the landscape.” 

The largest sail — a 40-footer that Milliken has named 
“Abuela" — flaps loose from its mast. “They look a little 
ratty today, but we all do in the rain,” says Milliken with a 
laugh. “They kind of take on the character of the environ- 
ment. When it’s wet, they look wet and we feel wet When 
it's bright and sunny, they go bing and reflect the sun.” 

It’s not the first time Milliken has worked with sails: 
She’s created others from metal or felted wool. It’s a form 
she likes for aesthetic reasons as well as theoretical ones. 

“The sail is pregnant with possibilities,” explains the 
artist “It’s a two-dimensional form that turns three- 
dimensional with something that’s invisible.” 

Milliken decided to create sails at Shelburne Farms 
during one of the many walks she took to acquaint herself 
with the landscape. “I saw the hairs rising upon these hill- 
ocks ... and it looked like waves on the ocean, and seagulls 
from Lake Champlain were following the mower,” she 
remembers, standing amid her sails and gesturing toward 
the lake, where the silver clouds are starting to part. “And 
suddenly I felt like I was on the ocean.” 

Since the completion of “Windscapes,” Milliken has 
used the remaining days of her residency to experiment 
with sails made of cob and aluminum; she plans to make 
some out of local limestone, as well. 

And, though she lives just one town south of Shelburne, 
Milliken insists she didn’t really know the land of Shelburne 
Farms until now. “I can say I’ve hiked these hills,” she says. 
“But you don’t until you know the rhythms of the farm: 
When are they haying and mowing? When are they putting 
the livestock in the pastures? You know, you think you can 
know a drop of water, but you can’t, until you drink it.” © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 



NEW THIS WEEK 


3 ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: "40 Days: A Brief Journey 
November 1-30. Info. 863-6713. North End Studio A 
9 BRIAN SYLVESTER: Colorful mandala paintings 

859-8909. Red Square in Burlington. 

9 IN A GHOSTS ARMS’: Sculpture and photogra- 

November 3-21, 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Info, 656-7990. 

9 JANE ANN KANTOR: Abstract mixed-media 

660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington. 

9 JANE CLARK BROWN: More than 150 political 

9 LYNNE REED: 'EdgeWalker Paintings.' an exhibit 

barre/montpelier 

9 PETER SCHUMANN: 'Penny Oracles: The 

Info, 371-7239. Plainfield Co-op. 



‘Dreams, Fantasies and Illusions’ 

Though photographs are often used to document reality, 40 shots by artists from 


middlebiiry area 

9 IRMA CERESE: 'Colorscapes,' paintings by the 
through November 30. Info, 4S8-0098. Edgewater 

rutland area 

3 PETER HUNTOON & MAREVA MILLARC: ’Oil & 
5-7 p.m. November 1-30. Info. 775-0062. Chaffee 


champlain islands/northwest 

9 PAM VOSS & HARALD AKSDAL: Mixed-media 


933-2545. Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery 


ART EVENTS 


'ART OF THE UVING DEAD WITH HALEY BISHOP': 

October 30, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 535. Info, 859-9222. 


‘OFF THE WALL: THE SABARSKY COLLECTION': 


around the country strive to do just the opposite in “Dreams, Fantasies and Illusions,” 
a juried exhibit of mysterious, ethereal and sometimes downright spook)' fine art 
photographs at PhotoPlace Gallery in Middlebury. “While we usually think of the 
camera as a tool for recording the facts of the real world in front of our eyes with great 
exactitude, it can also be used to explore the wonders of the imagination," write jurors 
Richard Selesnick and Nicholas Kahn. “For this exhibition, we sought photographs 
of any kind that created dreamworlds, spun fantastic tales or suggested imaginary 
illusions." Through Saturday, November 14, with a reception on Friday, October 31, 5-7 
p.m. Pictured: “Spiders” by Leslie Makai Gleaves. 


'WALKING THE (ART) WALK': A pop-up gallery fea- 

A HISTORY OF 19TH-CENTURY PHOTOGRAPHY’: 

5.7 p.m. Info. 363-2598. 

’OUT OF THE BOX WITH HOLLY HAUSER’: Create 


p.m. 535. Info. 859-9222. 

READING FRED SANDBACK’S SCULPTURE: 
PERMUTATION AND ARTIST'S BOOKS IN THE 


ONGOING SHOWS 


ANZI JACOBS: 'Chasing Italy’s Beauty: A 
Through October 30. Info. 985-3930. MARTIN 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 


ART HOP GROUP SHOW: A collaborative group 

SEABA. Through November 30. Info. 651-9692. 
VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

THE ART OF HORROR': A juried group show 

S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: 'Bad Food.' paintings of food 
by SEABA. Through November 30. Info. 859-9222. 
CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 
865-7166. Courtyard Marriott Burlington Harbor. 
CIVIL WAR ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 

Gallery. Through December 12. CIVIL WAR OBJECTS 
FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS’: Heirloom Items 

more. Wilbur Room. Through May 17. 2015. KARA 
WALKER: 'Harper’s Pictorial History of the Civil 

‘CRADLE & ALL’: A contemporary exhibit with works by 
Smereka. Through November 29. Info. 865-5839. 

'DANCE AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE: SO YEARS 
OF MOVING THROUGH*: Historic photos tell the 

Through November 29. Info. 652-4500. Amy E. 

3 DAVID BETHUEL JAMIESON: 'Resurrections: Art 
by David Bethuel Jamieson (1963-1992).' a digital 


discussion about HIV/AIDS. Reception: Thursday. 
October 30. 5-7 p.m. Through November 20. Info. 
655-4200. L/L Gallery, UVM. in Burlington. 

ELLEN POWELL: Photographs of Acadia National 

cards. Through November 29. Info. 862-2233. 

Through October 31. Info. 864-2088. The Men’s 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Paintings by 


art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 

IRENE LEDERER LACROIX: 'Form and Figure." 

October 31. Info. 863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont 

JULIE A. DAVIS: New works by the Vermont 
862-1001. Left Bonk Home & Garden in Burlington. 

KATHERINE TAYLOR-MCBROOM: "Spectral 

KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings: 
Info. 658-6016. Speeder & Earl’s: Pine Street in 

LILY HINRICHSEN & KARLA VAN VLIET: "Altared/ 

Through October 29. Info. 363-4746. Flynndog 


Through October 31. Info, 859-8909. Red Square in 

MICHAEL SMITH AND BROOKE MONTE: "Mind 

660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington. 
MIKE REILLY: "I Cover the Waterfront' digital 

NANCY TOMCZAK: Watercolor paintings of 
gmail.com. Info. 863-6713. North End Studios in 

NORTHERN VERMONT ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 
FALL SHOW: Works in a variety of media by NVAA 
members. Through November 2. Info, 864-7999. 

OF LAND AND LOCAL’: BURLINGTON: A multldisci- 

ROBERT CHAMBERLIN: Burlington-inspired images 

lective@gmail.com. Info, 660-9346. Radio Bean 
0 TRANS ART MATTERS’: In conjunction with the 

31. 4:30-6 p.m. Through October 31. info. 656-7990. 

Chittenden county 

‘ART FOR GILLETT POND’: Friends orGillett Pond 

THE BODY ELECTRIC": An exhibit or "sensual. 

November 21. Info, 225-614-8037. South Gallery in 
DAN HIGGINS: 'Posted in Winooski." new 

October 31. Info. 373-5150. The Block Coffeehouse 



DARLENE CHARNECO: "CoHabitat." an exhibit 

7. Info. 654-2795. McCarthy Arts Center Gallery. SL 

"HOMEFRONT & BATTLEFIELD: OUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR": More than 70 rare 

IMPRESSIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND 
BEYOND’: The gallery features an anniversary 


‘Mirror, iviirror* Inthiseraofselfies.it’snosecretthatself-portraiture 
is one of the more popular genres of photography. Or, as the gallerists at Darkroom 
Gallery in Essex Junction put it: “Like Narcissus, it’s often the case that we need not look 
beyond the tip of our own nose for a muse worth capturing. Since the 15th century and the 
advent of the mirror, artists have modeled for themselves in their own works of art.” The 
gallery’s juried exhibit of fine art self-portraits, titled “Mirror, Mirror,” shows off the more 
creative side of the genre with dozens of images both abstract and representational that, 
in the words of juror Amy Arbus, might just "expose something other than what the artist 
intended.” Through Sunday, November 2, with an artists’ reception and Halloween part}' 
on Friday, October 31, 5-7:30 p.m. Pictured: “The Pathologizers, 2” by Maureen Price. 


LAUREL FULTON WATERS: "New Works." rramed 
Through November 30. Info, 985-8222. Shelburne 
LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL": The Terry Tyler 


Gallery. PAINTING A NATION": A showcase or the 

Webb Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 

Barn. NANCY CROW: "Seeking Beauty: Riffs on 

and Fragrance Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 

Yoder Gallery. Through October 31. Info. 985-3346. 

LORRAINE MANLEY & KATHLEEN MANLEY: 


0 "MIRROR. MIRROR": AJurled exhibit of self- 
Party: Friday. October 31. 5-7:30 p.m. Through 

PERILOUS PASSAGES’: The exhibit shows the 

science intersect to tell this story. 100 years later. 
WINGS OF CLAY": Under the guidance of art teacher 
MC Baker. Williston Central School students created 

434-2167. Birds of Vermont Museum in Huntington. 
THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 


SCOTTIE RAYMOND: "150 Minutes." a show of 

winner. Through December 31. Info. 658-2739. The 

barre/montpelier 


November 18. Info, 552-8620. BEN PEBERDY: New 
21. Info. 552-8620. gallery SIX in Montpelier. 

"1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH": With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: "Billboard 

December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 
AARON STEIN: Mixed-media artwork created from 

"ROCK SOLID IN & OUT: Stone sculptures and 

Second Floor Gallery. MARIE LEPRE GRABON & 
MARY-ELLEN LOVINSKY: "Who Makes Community." 

479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 




ART SHOWS 


POMERLEAU 
Real Estate 






art 


ART SHOWS 



mad river valley/waterbury 

7 WOMEN PAINTERS': Paintings in various styles 




middlebury area 



Matthew Christopher Matthew Christopher takes eerily 
beautiful photographs of abandoned churches, industrial buildings, parking lots and 
other sites in cities and towns across the country. He’s been fascinated by deserted spaces 
since he was a child, and began documenting them a decade ago while researching the 
decline of state hospital systems. In 2006, he launched his nationally known online 
photography project, "Abandoned America," as “an attempt to retain the history and 
essence of neglected sites before (and after) they are gone forever,” he writes. “As our 
industrial sector sags and many of the social institutions that once were the pride 
of our country now lie in ruins, it is vital that we remember our heritage and our 
achievements.” The project partners with galleries, schools and historical societies to 
promote preservation of historic structures. A collection of Christopher’s photographs, 
titled “The Age of Consequences,” is displayed at the Helen Day Art Center in Stowe 
through November 23. Pictured: “But in the End, No One Came." 



northeast ki ngdom 

CAROL MACDONALD: 'String theory, ' prints that 



CHIP TROIANO: 'Landscapes of New Zealand.' 




manchester/bennington 



MARGARET LAMPE KANNENSTINE: 'Nocturnes: 





Fall 2014 Todd Lecture Series 
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R obots, drones 
and Vermont’s 
first bitcoin 
ATM descended on 
Memorial Auditorium 
last weekend for the 
8th annual Vermont 
Tech Jam. But that 
was just window 
dressing for the 
main event — a giant 
job fair. More than 
1,500 job seekers, 
students, teachers, 
entrepreneurs and tech professionals 
attended to network and talk with 
50-plus recruiters. 

The Vermont Technology Alliance 
also presented the third annual 
Tech Jam awards. Greensea Systems 
of Richmond won the 
Tech Jam Innovation 
Award; Bradley Holt 
and Jason Pelletier of 
Found Line were named 
this year's Tech Jam 
Ambassadors. 

Thank you to all of the 
sponsors, exhibitors, 
presenters, teachers — 
and the event staff — for 
making this year’s Tech 
Jam the best one yet. 

We couldn’t have done it 
without you! 
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SEVEN DAYS vtTA: 


Former U.S. Secretary of State and 
retired four-star U.S. Army general 

Colin L. Powell 


LeadershiptTaking Charge 

Tuesday, Nov. 11, 2014 « 7 p.m. 

(Doors open at 6 p.m.) 

Shapiro Field House • Norwich University • Norn Held, Vermont 


ftte and Open In thrPubtlt « Seating fint come, fnt arm/ « AecnfUfr forking and SealJug available 


Veterans Day Remembrance Ceremony - 3 p.m. 

Norwich University Upper Parade Ground 


Special remarks by US. Army general Gordon R. 
Sullivan, (Ret.) and President Richard W. Schneider. 

All veterans, families and supporters welcome, 
Accessible parking and seating are available. % 



For information, 
18021 485-2080 or 
tls.narwich.edu 


Seasons change. 



So do careers. 


hiiu Id! us limp yuu indue Midi next move; 

November Open House 

Monday, November 17, 2014 • 4:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

Check-in at NECI on Main Restaurant, 118 Main Street Montpelier, Verr 
Don’t wait — space is limited. 

RSVP atwww.neci.edu/admissions/open-house 
For more information, contact us at admissions@neci.edu 
or call our Admissions office: 877.223.NECI (6324) 
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NEW ENGLAND CULINARY 


dJStitute 













MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW IN THEATERS 

BEFORE I GO TO SLEEP: Nicole Kidman plays 

Colin Firth and Mark Strong. (92 min. R. Essex. 
DEAR WHITE PEOPLE: Writer-director Justin 

star. (108 min. R. Roxy) 

NIGHTCRAWLER: Jake Gyllenhaal plays a freelance 


ratings 


*★ = could've been worse, b 
**** = smarter than the average bear 


BOYHOOD***** Richard Linklater (Before 

DRACULA UNTOLD •* So. guess what? Vlad 


Cary Elwes. Leigh Whannell and Danny Glover. (103 

NOW PLAYING 

ALEXANDER AND THE TERRIBLE. HORRIBLE. NO 
GOOD, VERY BAD DAY** Nothing seems to go 

(81 min, PG) 

ALIVE INSIDE ***1/2 A nonprofit uses music to 

Michael Rossato-Bennett. (78 min. NR) 
ANNABELLE 1/2* Remember the demonic dolly 

Woodard star. (98 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 10/8) 
THE BEST OF ME*l/2 The latest screen version of 

Station) directed. (117 min, PG-13) 

THE BOOK OF LIFE ***1/2 Guillermo del Tom 

directorial debut. (95 min. PG) 


THE EQUALIZER* The '80s TV show comes to the 


R; reviewed by R.K. 10/1 ) 

FURY **** Brad Pitt plays a tank commander 

Pena. (134 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 10/22) 

GONE GIRL**** David Fincher (7he Social 

Hams also star. (149 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 10/8) 
JOHN WICK***l/2 His name is short and 


Stahelski directed. (101 min. R) 

THE JUDGE** Robert Downey Jr. plays a big-city 


(The Change-Up). (141 mi 




star. (119 min. R: reviewed by M.H. 10/22) 
OUIJA** Ouija boards, right? They can totally kill 




ST. VINCENT ** Bill Murray plays a curmudgeonly 



Fri., Nov. 7 at 8 pm, FlynnSpace 


Sat., Nov. 8 at 8 pm, FlynnSpace 

DRJvl 


Weve got two extra , 
tickets to the sold-out X || take 'em! 
soccer game. 

■"N 


front porch forum' cor 

HELPING NEIGHBORS CONNECT 


PUT A SMILE 


I Faustin Linyekula & 

. Ocl. 31 at 8 pm 

f Hanaibra liabriel Canda 


"Look Back, Dance Forward: 

Tales of Home" 

r,L Gabriel Canda 

W No*. 1 at 8 pm 

Fri. & Sat., Oct. 31 & Nov. 1 at 8 pm, FlynnSpace ' 

HANSOM eg-e jf , L"*.-— 

sponsors ITORLMI 'S *s|f| 

A 


Howard Fishman 

The Basement Tapes Project 


Classical Pianist o Host 
af NPR's From the Top 

Christopher O'Riley 


Out of My Hands 


www.flynncenter.org or call 8DZ-8G-flynn 




IT f GOVERNOR 


COMMON SENSE. 
UNCOMMON RESULTS. 



14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 




BIG PICTURE THEATER 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


friday 31 — thurs day 6 

Horrible, No Good. Very Bed Day 
The Best of Me 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 




St Vincent 

friday 31 — thursday 6 


Gone Girl 
St Vincent 


friday 31 — thursday 6 

Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 
'Before I Go to Sleep 
The Best of Me 
The Book of Life 

John Wick 

St Vincent 


MAJESTIC 10 


ESSEX CINEMAS 8.T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. S300, Essex. 879- 


wednesday 29 — thursday 30 

Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 

'Before I Go to Sleep 
The Best of Me 
The Book of Life 3D 
The Book of Life 
Dracula Untold 

John Wick 


Gone Girl 


Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 

Horrible. No Good, Very Bad Day 

The Best of Me 
The Book of Life 
Dracula Untold 

John Wick 


'Before I Go to Sleep 
St Vincent 

John Wick 

The Book of Life 
The Best of Me 

Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 


MARQUIS THEATRE 

Main St Middiebury, 388-4821 


Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 


friday 31 — thursday 6 

Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 

Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 
The Best of Me 
The Book of Life 
The Boxtrolls 
Dracula Untold 

Gone Girl 

Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 

The Best of Me 
The Boxtrolls 

Gone Girl 

St Vincent 


Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 


Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 

The Best of Me 


friday 31 — thursday 6 


St Vincent 


WELDEN THEATRE 


Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 
The Best of Me 

Halloween {1978) 


ml 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 






MOVIE CUPS =} 


IMMACULliE ILIBAGIZA 



STUCK IN 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


October 29. 

CotT1 ,c book superheroes 

and villains descended 

on Burlington 'ast 

wee kend for the first 

Vermont Comic Con. 
Multimedia proper 
Eva Sollberger attendee 
as zombie Lois Lane. 


NEW ON VIDEO 




ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
In the calendar section. 


LEFT TO TELL 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: 

A GIRL WALKS HOME ALONE AT NIGHT 

Somewhere in Iran, there’s a place called Bad City 
dominated by a gigantic power plant and a fleet of 
Idle oil welts. A place that appears to be inhabited 
mostly by pimps, whores, drug dealers, addicts and 
party girls,.. 


November 11th at 8pm 

UVM Grand Maple Ballroom at the Davis Center 

FREE EVENT— TICKETS REQUIRED 

Pick up at the Davis Center Information Desk or The Catholic Center at UVM 
•e information, call 802-862-8403 or email catholiccenteruvm@gmail.com 


WHAT I'M WATCHING 




endaysvt.com 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.30), 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 





' ROLAND SWEET 


= NEWS QUIRKS BY 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police in Panama, Okla., charged Bran- 
don Lee Aaron, 27, with statutory rape 
after his 15-year-old victim identified him 
by a tattoo of his ex-girlfriend’s name on 
his penis. ( Tulsa World) 

Ebolamania 

Two Rwandan exchange students coming 
to Howard Yocum Elementary School, 
in Maple Shade, N.J., were voluntarily 
quarantined for 21 days after parents and 
teachers expressed concerns they “could 
be infected with Ebola,” one parent told 
Fox News. Maple Shade is 1,475 miles 
from the Texas hospital where Ebola 
patient Thomas Eric Duncan died, and 
East Africa's Rwanda is 1,500 miles from 
the virus’s epicenter in West Africa. 
(AlterNet) 

Rwanda’s Ministry of Health began re- 
quiring all visitors from the United States 
to report their medical condition by 
telephone daily for up to 21 days, even if 
they aren’t experiencing symptoms of the 
Ebola virus. "Rwanda is wasting incred- 
ible resources screening for something 
that doesn’t exist: an American traveler 
with Ebola,” said ABC News chief health 
and medical editor Dr. Richard Besser. 
(ABC News) 


17 years. While his wife went to work, 
Young helped raise their two children, 
did household chores and dealt mari- 
juana. “We had been looking for him for 
years,” RCMP cpl. Colette Zazulak said 
after police, who never stopped looking 
for him, finally decided, for the first time, 
to visit his house. “I knew someday I’d 
have to give my pound of flesh," Young 
said after pleading guilt)' to the original 
charge. He received a three-year prison 
sentence. ( Edmonton Journal) 

First Things First 

After a 50-year-old shopper 
at a Philadelphia supermarket 
was stabbed in the face and 
neck in the produce aisle, 
other shoppers ignored police 
trying to clear them from the 
scene. They continued shop- 
ping, "standing on the blood, 
pushing their shopping carts 
over the blood,” police chief 
inspector Scott Small said. 

“Some people actually asked 
the police if they could reach 
on the shelf and grab some 
dairy products that were where most of 
the blood was because we had that area 
cordoned off.” (Philadelphia's WTXF- 
TV) 


WOMEN ARE 
HAVING TO SETTLE 

FOR BREAST 
IMPLANTS THAT 


WRONG SIZE 
DR MADE 
IN CHINA. 


Quality imported implants approved by 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
are limited because Venezuela’s restric- 
tive currency controls limit spending 
on foreign goods to $300. Brand-name 
implants start at $600. Chinese implants 
cost as little as $200. According to the 
International Society of Aesthetic Plastic 
Surgery, Venezuelan doctors performed 
85,000 implants in 2013, ranking fifth 
worldwide, behind the United States, 

Brazil, Mexico and Germany. 
“It's a culture of ‘I want to 
be more beautiful than you,”’ 
plastic surgeon Daniel Slobo- 
dianilt said. “That’s why even 
people who live in the slums 
get implants.” (Associated 
Press) 

Irony of the Week 

Tobacco giant Reynolds 
America is banning smoking 
in all its Richmond, Va., of- 
fices and buildings. Company 
official David Howard said the 
new rule takes effect just as 
soon as the company builds 
indoor smoking areas for employees 
who don’t want to go outside to smoke. 
Workers may still use smokeless tobacco 
products. (Associated Press) 


Missing the Point 

To avoid being confined to a prison cell 
for assault, Benjamin Louis Young, 52, 
hid out from police in the basement 
of his home in Onoway, Alberta, for 


Crisis of the Week 

Venezuela faces a breast-implant short- 
age, according to reports noting that 
women are having to settle for implants 
that are the wrong size or made in China. 


Bad Taste 

Anti-hazing activists Lianne and Brian 
Kowiak objected to Ben & Jerry’s new ice 
cream flavor Hazed & Confused, saying 
it “frankly just struck a nerve with us.” 


The Florida couple’s 19-year-old son 
died from hazing injuries while rushing 
a college fraternity six years ago. Since 
then, they travel to schools around their 
home state to raise awareness of hazing’s 
hazards. They suggested the Vermont 
company change the name of its ice 
cream to honor their son, to which Ben & 
Jerry's official Sean Greenwood replied, 
no promises. He explained that the 
hazelnut-flavored brand’s name is a pop 
reference to the 1990s cult movie “Dazed 
and Confused.” (Burlington’s WCAX-TV) 

Alternate Theory of the 
Crime 

British magistrates cleared Thomas 
Clark, 28, of voyeurism charges, even 
after he admitted to hiding his phone in 
the unisex toilet where he worked with 
the intention of filming other workers at 
their office in Southgate. He denied tak- 
ing pictures of women for sexual thrills, 
insisting he has an extreme phobia of di- 
arrhea and vomit, so he wanted to make 
sure that no one using the toilet ahead 
of him had diarrhea or had vomited. “I 
try to keep the phobia to myself,” Clark 
testified, saying it began when he was 8. 
“It got to such a severe stage where I felt 
completely trapped, with panic attacks, 
and could only get reassurance by put- 
ting my phone in the toilet.” (Britain's 
Crawley News) 


HARRY BLISS 
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Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis il lustrated in these pages. 
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' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 


Scorpio ;OcL 23-Nov. 21) 

In AMC’s famous TV drama, a high school chemistry teacher responds to his awful luck by turning 
to a life of crime. The show’s title, “Breaking Bad," refers to what happens when a good person cracks 
and veers over to the dark side. So then what does “breaking good” mean? Urbandictionary.com 
defines it like this: “When a criminal, junkie or gang-banger gets sweet and sparkly, going to church, 
volunteering at soup kitchens and picking the kids up from school.” I’m concerned that you are at 
risk of undergoing a similar conversion, Scorpio. You seem so nice and kind and mild lately. I guess 
that’s fine as long as you don’t lose your edge. Halloween costume suggestion: a criminal with a halo, 
a sweet and sparkly gang-banger, or a Buddhist monk junkie. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): If you live In Gaza, you don't have 
easy access to Kentucky Fried Chicken. The closest KFC res- 
taurant is 35 miles away in the Egyptian city of El-Arish. But 
there was a time when you could pay smugglers to bring it to 
you via one of the underground tunnels that linked Egypt to 
Gaza. Each delivery took four hours and required the help of 
two taxis, a hand cart and a motorbike. (Alas, Egypt destroyed 
most of the tunnels in early 2014.) I recommend, Aries, that 
you be as determined and resourceful to make your longed- 
for connections as the KFC lovers in Gaza were. Halloween 
costume suggestion: smuggler, bootlegger, drug-dealer, 
black-marketeer. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): It's urgent that you expand 
your options. Your freedom of choice cant lead you to where 
you need to go until you have more possibilities to choose 
from. In fact, you're better off not making a decision until you 
n. To playfully drive home this point to 
nd, I suggest that this Halloween you 
consider disguising yourself as a slime mold. This unusual 
creature comes in more than 500 different genders, at least 
13 of which must collaborate to reproduce. Here's a photo: 
bit.ly/yellowslime. 

GEMINI (May21-June 20): In the animated sci-fi TV sitcom 
"Futurama". Leela is the mutant captain of a spaceship. In one 
episode, she develops an odd boil on her hindquarters. It has 
a face and can sing. The actor who provides the vocals for the 
animated boil's outpouring of song is Gemini comedian Craig 
Ferguson, whose main gig is serving as host of a late-night 
TV talk show on CBS. Telling you this tale is my way of sug- 
gesting that you consider going outside your usual niche, as 
Craig Ferguson did, to offer your talents in a different context. 
Halloween costume suggestion: Kim Kardashian as a nurse 
wearing Ebola protective gear; science educator Neil deGrasse 
Tyson as a male stripper: or a cat wearing a dog costume, or 


in large part through the efforts of his doting mother, whose 
name was Her-Holy-Door. Lets instal I her as your exemplar for 
now. May she inspire you to nurture beauty and power in those 
you love. May she motivate you to be adroit as you perform 
your duties in service to the future. May the mystery of her 
name rouse you to find the sacred portal that ushers you to 
your next big gift. Halloween costume suggestion: a sacred 
portal, a divine gateway, an amazing door. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): This is one of those rare times when 
it's OK for you to just throw out the dirty dishes that you are 
too lazy to wash. Ifs also permissible to hide from a difficult 
person, spend money on a supposedly foolish indulgence, eat 
a bowl of ice cream for breakfast, binge-watch a TV show that 
provokes six months' worth of emotions in a few hours, and lie 
in bed for an extra hour fantasizing about sex with a forbid- 
den partner. Dont make any of these things habits, of course. 
But for now, ifs probably healthy to allow them, 
costume suggestion: total slacker. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Our evolutionary 
Homo erectus loved to eat delicious antelope brains. The fossil 
evidence is all over their old stomping grounds in East Africa. 
Scientists say that this delicacy, so rich in nutrients, helped 
our forbears build bigger, stronger brains themselves. These 
days it's harder but not impossible to make animal brains part 
of your diet. The Chinese and Koreans eat pig brains, and some 
European cuisines include beef brains. I'm confident, however, 
that your own brain will be functioning better than ever in the 
coming weeks, even if you don't partake of this exotic dish. Be 
sure to take advantage of your enhanced intelligence. Solve 
tough riddles! Think big thoughts! Halloween costume sug- 
gestion: a brain-eating Homo erectus. 

LIBRA (Sept 23-Oct. 22): The egromenious hilarity of 
psychadisical melarmy, whether rooted in a lissome stretch or 
a lusty wobble, soon defisterates into crabolious stompability. 
So why not be graffenbent?" So said Noah's ex-wife Joan of 
Arc in her interview with St. Crocodile magazine. Heed Joan's 
advice, please, Libra. Be proactively saximonious. I'M KIDDING! 
Everything I just said was nonsense. I hope you didnt assume 



CANCER (June 21-July 22): Native American hero Sitting 
Bull (1831-1890) was a renowned Lakota chief and holy man. 

He led his people in their resistance to the U.S. occupa- 
tion oftheir land. How did he become so strong and wise? check out rob brezsnys expanded weekly audio horoscopes & daily text message horoscopes: realastrology.com or 1-877-873-4888 


it was erudite wisdom full of big words 
you couldn't understand, in offering it to 
you, I was hoping to immunize you 
against the babble and hype and 
artifice that may soon roll your 
way. Halloween costume sug- 
gestion: a skeptic armed with a 
shock-proof bullshit-detector. (For 
inspiration, check out these visuals: 
bitjy/bsdetector.) 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): I've 
got two possible remedies for your emo- 
tional congestion. You might also want 
to make these two remedies part of your 
Halloween shtick. The first remedy is 
captured by the English word "lalochezia." it 
refers to a catharsis that comes from uttering 
profane language. The second remedy is contained in the 
word "tarantism." It means an urge to dance manically as a 
way to relieve melancholy. For your Halloween disguise, you 
could be a wildly dancing obscenity-spouter. 

CAPRICORN (Dec . 22- Jan. 19): You are at a point in your 
astrological cycle when you deserve to rake in the rewards 
that you have been working hard to earn. I expect you to be a 
magnet for gifts and blessings. The favors and compliments 
you have doled out will be returned to you. For all the strings 
you have pulled on behalf of others' dreams, strings will now 
be pulled for you. Halloween costume suggestion: a beam- 
ing kid hauling around a red wagon full of brightly wrapped 
presents. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Two physicists in 
Massachusetts are working on technology that will allow 
people to shoot laser beams out of their eyes. For Halloween, 

I suggest that you pretend you have already acquired this 
superpower. It's time for you to be brash and jaunty as you 
radiate your influence with more confidence. I want to see 
you summon reserves of charismatic clout you haven't dared 
to call on before. Halloween costume suggestion: The X-Men 
mutant named Cyclops or the legendary Native America crea- 
ture known as the thunderbird, which emits lightning from its 

PISCES (Feb.l9-March 20): The African nation of Swaziland 
has passed a law prohibiting witches from flying their broom- v> 
sticks any higher than 150 meters above ground. That will a big (5 

problem for Piscean witches. There is currently an astrological o 

mandate for them to swoop and glide and soar as high and ^ 
free as they want to. The same is metaphorically true for all 5 
Piscean non-witches everywhere. This is your time to swoop 8 
and glide and soar as high and free as you want to. Halloween ^ 

costume suggestion: high-flying witch, a winged angel, the 
Silver Surfer, or a mythic bird like the Garuda. 



» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 


The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Hiesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 
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SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VEN Aaeku^WSIVEM 

REDHEAD LOOKING FOR LOVE! 


ENERGETIC. FUNNY. POSITIVE. 
BACKWOODS. PINT-SIZE 

YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 

SUPER NERD 


JC1ZZ7. 49. Cl 


GREAT SENSE OF HUMOR 


CREATE WHAT YOU WANT! 

ACTIVE. OUTDOORS. CREATIVE 

Watching sports, except NASCAR. 

b,S5. Cl 


APPRECIATING EVERY DAY 


it lighL LaRaeMarie. 53. Cl 




W5MEN Aeeku^MEN 

ISNT THIS FUN? 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


ROMANTIC. FUN. PASSIONATE 




A ONE OF A KIND 

mountains! gottarun2day. 60, Cl 

CREATIVE. COMPASSIONATE. CURIOUS. 
GROUNDED. OPEN 


EASY GOING 

I'M ALL ABOUT THE BEAT 

paratus. HazeleyedMoments. 31. Q 
TRAVEUNG GARDENER AND MUSIC 


FREE SPIRIT SWEET THANG 


FUN. SMART, INTRIGUING TOTAL 
PACKAGE 


Big turn on. Livinlife34, 34, Cl 

MEN 

ACTIVE SKIER, CAR GUY 


I’M A VERY CHILL PERSON 

to spend time with. Wotfy. 24. C] 


FARM-RAISED RENAISSANCE MAN 

HEALTHY BUSINESS OWNER LOOKING 
FOR PARTNER 

LOVED & LOST SEEKING LOVE 

FUN-LOVING, COMPASSIONATE, 
HONEST. AFFECTIONATE 


FRIENDLY. HONEST. HANDSOME AND 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD WOMAN 

BUILDING ENERGY ENTHUSIASM 

AVAILABLE: HAVE JOB. CAN COOK 


AFFECTIONATE. COMPASSIONATE. 
SENSITIVE. LOYAL 


MISANTHROPE WITH BROAD SKILL SET 


FREE SPIRIT SEEKS GRAVITY CENTER 

EVERYTHING IS BURNING 

SMART. FUNNY. OUTDOOR-LOVING NEK 

Five-Foot-nine SWM with athletic 


LOOKING FOR COMPANIONSHIP 





SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 

WSMLN MEN^eeb^? 


SENSUAL COY FELINE 


once I open up. JeJiguar 28. □ 
GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 

LADY4ALADY 

LOOKING TO FILL A HOLE 

only apply. FemUVMStudent. 26. Cl 
SEXY. ADVENTUROUS. SMART 

LADYINWAITING 


NICE GUY WHO’S KINKY BEHIND THE DOOR 

LONG. SLOW FOREPLAY 

EXPERIMENTATION NEEDED 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

SIHEB&efagg? 



OBEDIENT STUDENT 

SUB SLUT 

SO SWEET AND LOVING 


THE DUDE ABIDES 

SUBMIT TO YOU 




SHOOT STRAIGHT AND SPEAK TRUTH 


I'd like to meet you. Skylark707. 63 
PLEASE RAISE MY GRADE. PROFESSOR? 

HEADY LOVE 

LOOKING FOR HOT CURVY WOMAN 

LOOKING FOR SOME ACTION! 

to please a man. Jwalker11S9. 27 


HOT COUPLE FOR FEMALE FUN 

FILL MY NEED 

trans (TS/TG/CD/MTF/FTM/intersex) 

ADVENTUROUS SEXY COUPLE 

FUN TIMES 

experience others. Want to be Fucked 

POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-Free. both are athletes 

be best ©. Poly. Peeps. 31. □ 

YOUNG AND FIT OUTDOORSY COUPLE 

HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 


together. BlueMoon24. 29. Cl 


COME PLAY WITH US! 


IjociA wiAe. couuAe&yi k 



ASK 
ATHENA 

I am a thirtysomething who went through a bad breakup 
about two years ago and ended up gaining about 20 pounds 
as a result. I have tried and keep trying, but it has been so 
hard to take the weight off. Because of it I have been really 
self-conscious about dating. I don’t feel like myself or the best 
version of myself, and I really dont try too much anymore 
because I don’t feel like guys would be attracted to me at the 
moment That said, I find myself compromising what I want — a 
nice guy; a serious, committed relationship — for any sort of 
affection I can get, because it does get lonely being single for 
that long. I hooked up with this total 'bad boy* recently, and 
although I feel I am too old to waste my time with this sort 
of thing, I find myself contemplating carrying on a “just sex" 
relationship with him. I feel like it makes me a slut, but at the 
same time I just don’t want to be alone all the time, and I cant 
picture another long Vermont winter by myself. Help! 






ijou, 

Lost in Loneliness 


I really, really don’t like the word 'slut.' It’s a nasty pejorative 
word that is often completely demeaning to women who 
choose to wear short skirts, or have more than one sexual 
partner, or have sex on the first date. So let’s rephrase your 
question. Is it healthy to have a sex-based relationship? There, 
doesn't that feel better? 

Our culture often views sex as taboo rather than what 
it actually is; a natural physical expression. But the answer 
to your question lies in what you expect to gain from this 
relationship. What are your intentions? 

If you can confidently say that you are in this to feel 
physically gratified, empowered and pleasured, then I say 
go for it until it isn't fun anymore. But if you’re having sex to 
escape loneliness or pain, it’s time to backoff. Relationships 
based on sex need to only be about sex; if you expect more, 
you’re setting yourself up for disappointment. 

You've had a tough two years. Weight gain can really mess 
with your confidence, especially when it feels impossible to get 
in control of that weight. But there are ways to get through this 
without beating yourself up. It’s time to make working out fun. 
Do you love to dance? Try Zumba. Prefer to be outside? Don't 
let winter deter you ; buy a pair of snowshoes or skis. These are 
activities you can do with others; exercising in a group setting 
can really lift your spirits and offer a sense of camaraderie. 

Hopefully, it'll also remind you that you are not alone. While 
I am totally supportive of a "just sex* relationship, it sounds 
like you need to rebuild yourself before you can enjoy any 
type of romantic relationship. You said yourself that you are 
compromising what you really want. You deserve better, and 
you need to learn that again. 

Spend time with family and friends: enjoy the endorphin 
rush from good exercise; rediscover what makes you happy. 
Take the time to feel like yourself again, on your own terms — 
not based on the affections of some guy you don't even really 
like. Only then will sex just for the sake of sex be the healthy 
and empowering experience it can and should be. 

QjpuM, 

Need advice? Athena 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 



AMERICAN FLATBREAD BEAUTY 

ANI OHEVET OTCHA 

When: Saturday, October 25, 2014. Where: 
every day. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912532 

FOREST DRAGON 

Where: Dobra Tea. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912531 
ESCAPE WITH ME 

date. When: Wednesday, October 22, 2014. 

Where: 40. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912529 

CYCLIST, SWIFT ST„ LAST WEEK 

October 14, 2014. Where: near Swift SL and 
Spear SL You: Woman. Me: Man. #912528 

LONG-LEGGED LUCKY CHARM 

Winooski. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912527 
NON-GMO ORGANIC GUY 

Saturday. October 18. 2014. Where: Wherever 


iSPb v 


HANNAFORD ST. ALBANS 


Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
V to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




YOU WERE ON FIRE 

Sunoco station. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912524 
RESIDENCE INN FRONT DESK HOTTIE 

Monday. October 20. 2014. Where: Williston 
Residence Inn. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912523 

OREO COOKIE DOUGH SPLENDA DOPE 

Shelburne Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912522 


DOWNTOWN MALL SHOE STORE 

shoe store. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912521 
HOLY COW — GOT DIESEL? 

New World Tortilla. Friday. Lunch. You were 

When: Friday. October 17. 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912520 




October 16, 2014. Where: FedEx Kinko's downtown 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912519 

KEEP UP THE FUNNY BUSINESS! 

October 16. 2014. Where: Spark Arts & all over 
Vermont!. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #912518 

CITIZEN CIDER TWICE THIS WEEK 

Citizen Cider. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912517 
BARNES & NOBLE CUSTOMER HELP 

October 14. 2014. Where: Barnes & Noble. South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912516 


October 14. 2014. Where: Hannaford SL 
Albans. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912515 

DWC AT NECTAR’S 

:: Nectar’s. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912514 


WHIRLING DERVISH WITH SWEET SOUL 


Where: Nectar’s. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912513 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 



Now Booking 
Holiday Parties! 

if- Convenient Location 
Low Fees 

if; Catering Options Available 
it; Holiday Packages Available 



BE SOCIAL. 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


Da n io r I lif 

handcrafted in Vermont 


1300) 222- 3142 • www darvforthpevrter coo 

ORNAMENTS 
Buy 6 
get the 7 th 
FREE! 



Workshop 4 sroro 
46M.ln Stmrl 


2553 Wulcfbvry Sloms 
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American Apparel 



